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Webster on the Slave Trade. 


«] deern it my duty on this occasion, to suggest that the 
land is not yet wholly free from the contamination of a 
traffic, at which every feeling of humanity must forever re- 
volt—I mean the African Slave Trade. Neither public 
sentiment nor the law, has hitherto been able entirely to 
put an end to this odious and damnable trade. At the 
moment when God in his mercy, has blessed the christian 
world with an universal peace, there is reason to fear, that, 
to the disgrace of the christian name and character, new 
efforts are making for the extension of this trade, by sub- 
jects and citizens of christian states, in whose hearts no 
sentiment of humanity or justice inhabits, and over whom 
neither the fear of God nor the fear of man exercises a 
contrast. In the sight of our law, the African slave-trader 
is a Pirate and a felon; and in the sight of Heaven, an of- 
fender, far beyond the ordinary depth of human guilt.— 
There is no brighter part of our history, than that, which 








he believes it so. And as a religious man he has a right claimed to be warm with the love of God. They | Nava, 


to attack it, even if you call it a political matter. Sup- 
pose the laws of some of the States should sanction gamb- 
ling or lewdness, or profaneness, and have thus rendered 
these political matters? Is the whole church then to be 
struck dumb and not lift up their voices against these sins? 
such heaven-daring tyranny has seldom been attempted 
in any country. To discuss human rights is unquestiona- 
bly the privilege and duty of every human being. It is 
established as such by the Constitution of the U. States, 
and especially by the Bible, the magna charta of the 
church. But we are told that the Constitution is favora- 
ble to slavery. Glorious discovery for a people who have 
so often declared themselves the freest on earth! We were 
formerly taught that our fathers fought for liberty and 


jeopardized their lives to secure it. We had also learned 


that the great object of the Constitution was to perpetuate 
that blessing. Tue; but slavery existed when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and concessions were made on this 
subject for the sake of peace. Be it so; still I ask, does 
that instrument express or imply any approbation of sla- 
very? No! not the shadow of approbation. That glori- 
ous republican document is not stained with the name 
slavery, no distinctions of color, nor any description 
which could designate a portion of the people as perpetu- 
al slaves. It evidently alludes to them—it calls them per- 
sons and not things. If by its permission of slavery, it 
must be considered as sanctioning it, then it also sanctions 
the slave trade, because it does not allow Congress to pro- 
hibit that trade till the year 1808. Now I ask, does this 
protection of the slave trade shew that the Constitution 
approves of it?’ The article which respects the slavery of 
persons bound to service in another state, was doubtless a 
concession to the slave-holder—just such a concession as 
would be made by Ohio, if some gambling debt against a 
resident in this state were claimed by a citizen of Ken- 
tucky where it had been incurred. Suppose the Consti- 
tution of this state required debts coming from another 
state to be collected. Shall this instrument be considered, 
on this account, to be favorable to gambling. It is plain 
to every one who reads the Constitution of the U. States, 





cor i ve been adopted by the |. ~. ; 
records the measures which have been adopted by the |: Ji oF the existence of slavery, that its venerable fra- 


government, at an early day, and at different times since, ‘mers were ashamed even to name the thing, that it might 
for the suppression of this traffic; and I would call on all have been held in utter abhorrence by most of them, and 
the true sons of New-England, to co-operate with the | that all disapproved of it, and hoped that it would be spee- 
laws of man, and the justice of Heaven. If there be with- | aity abolished; in the mean time they made such conces- 
in the extent of our knowledge or influence, any partici- | Races appear ns Ag ig and to paras 
pation in this traffic, let us pledge ourselves here, upon | was to secure “ hfe, liberty and soonaity” se nat teachin. 
the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and destroy it. It is |) person—it, of course applies to every colored person as 
not fit that the land of the Pilgrims should bear the shame well as white, since no such distinction is made. It is at 
longer. I hear the sound of the hammer, I see the smoke , wal with slavery, and slavery is at war with it. Slavery 
of the furnaces, where manacles and fetters are still forged bvar where it exists has become the supreme law of the 
for human limbs. I see the visages of those, who by bres ee es fp Baa of pg which — mer 
stealth and at midnight, labor in this work of hell, foul and | Which sickens ei weilliagia tak ‘Anil ten ate c 
dark, as may become the artificers of misery and torture. 


! | Present in slave-holding states absolutely worthless, M. 
Let that spot be purified, or let it cease to be of New-Eng- 


land. Let it be purified, or let it be set aside from the Where will these things end? 


christian werld; let it be put out of the circle of human} We have indeed fallen upon evil times. Every mail 
sympathies and human regards, and let civilized man brings to us some shocking detail of lawless violence and 
henceforth have no communion with it. outrage. The negro burnings of the South—tarring and 
I would invoke those who fill the seats of justice, and feathering, as in the oa of poor Kitchell, are getting to be 
ifm |things of every day’s occurrence. And it has come to 
all who minister at her altar, that they execute the whole- | that, that even travelling is unsafe. The peaceful travel- 
some and necessary severity of the law. I invoke the min- : ler, who would visit his friends, or go quietly about his bu- 
isters of our religion, that they proclaim its denunciation | siness in different parts of the country, must do it at the 
of these crimes, and add its solemn sanctions to the au- |Tisk of life and limb. We now particularly refer to an 
If the pulpit be silent; whenev- | outrage upon the Erie canal, and the destruction of a ca- 
ct, ot Winans ite: teierthion alanine Daan ae nal Boat, and abuse of unoflending passengers, and even 
? Pap nies . ow '$ females, as detailed in an account of the transaction which 
guilt, within the hearing of its voice, the pulpit is false to' we have copied from the Buffalo Daily Commercial Ad- 
uts trust. T call on the fair merchant, who has reaped his , vertiser. 
harvest on those seas, that he assist in scourging from | It is time for us all to pause and reflect what will be the 
those seas, the worst pirates which ever infested them.— jend of these ~— if re . go on at this eo 
That ‘wtendi; wiibeh sented to vines eal tl ania. jout restraint, iat we live under a government 0: laws, 
, ch seems to wave with a gentle mag |is getting to be a real mockery. INVo man however inno- 
cence to waft the burden of an honest commerce, and to | cent his intentions, or blameless his life, can feel that he 
roll along its treasures with a conscious pride; that ocean |is safe. No man can express an independent opinion, or 
which hardy industry regards, even when the winds have take an independent stand upon any subject, and know, 
rallied is didshe dae Mel if te Os tk he that he will not for so doing, become the victim of a mob, 
gees : aged ape ; .. | whose views he may chance to thwart. The press, too, is 
the victim of this oppression, when he is brought to its jin danger. The spirit of misrule is aiming a fatal blow at 
shores, and looks forth upon it, for the first time, from be- its independence, and its conductors will be awed into si- 
neath chains, and bleeding with stripes? What is it to — or speak their sentiments at the peril of all that is 
him, but a wide spread prospect of suffering, anguish and | @¢@! or valuable. k i : } 
death? Nor do the skies smile longer, nor is the air long- | How long shall these things be? It is frequently said 
Pap Tl ‘ sheet this. tinea | there is a redeeming spirit in the land, It would, it seems 
er dragrant for him. Jhe sun 1s cas m heaven. to us, be now more appropriate, to say there is a disor- 
An inhuman and accursed traffic has cut him off in his ' ganizing spirit in the land, which, unless speedily check- 
manhood, or in his youth from every engagement be- ed, will bring ruin and disgrace upon the country. This 
longing to his being, and every blessing which his crea- disorganizing propensity, this alarming disregard of law 
tor intended for him.” |and good order, continues to increase rather than dimin- 
a ee ish, and the enquiry with which we started, ‘“ where will 
| these things end,” is becoming a painfully interesting one. 
Persecution. | We can safely answer, that unless speedily and effectual- 


The following sentiments which were originally appli- iy bem “ah poet Rite Pen ie rhe 


‘“ " soi . ” whe’ p y * : 
ed to “ the love of Religious Liberty,” which actuated the ‘esation of our eliers and out firesiden. There ie-a-plaih 


pilgrim fathers, are no less applicable to the “ immediate | duty, then, incumbent upon the press, and upon all who 
abolitionists” of the present day, and we have reason tO woyld see good order restored, and the wholesome res- 
believe that their author so considers them. The princi- ‘traints of law enforced. We hope that duty will not be 
ples of both are in fact similar, and, in the great states- | disregarded by any.—Ohio City Argus. 


be own language being made up of the clearest sense From the Friend of Man. 

right, and the highest conviction of duty, are able to oar: Ottved Bath Cor. 8 f Addison Co 
look the sternest despotism in the face, and with means | ep om ‘ ae : 
apparently most inadequate, to shackle principalities and | i eee 
powers, Yours truly, 


thority of human laws. 


‘o few thoughts on ‘the peculiar responsibilitie : 

“There j me f daring, in relici ‘ministers of the gospel in relation to slavery.”— 

ere is a boldness, a spirit of daring, In religious re- | Wi}] you receive what I may have to say, in the 

formers, not to be measured by their general rules, which ‘form of a letter to an aged minister of the gospel, 

contract men’s purposes and actions. If the hand of pow-' who, not very long ago, asserted in a sermon, that 
et be laid upon it, this only seems to augment its force | to preach against slavery was no part of his duty? 


and elasticity, and to cause its action to be more formida- ev. and Dear Sir,—With me you have long been 
ble and terrible. ‘an object of reverence and love. I can never forget 


invention has devised nothing, |*. : 
luman power nig sopiisane pone that can eaets | with what proftand deli 
‘ ot ’ Pee | years ago, when you pub ! 
Ly restrain it when it breaks forth. Nothing can stop salvation. The impressions mide upon my mind, 
it, but to give way to it, nothing can check it but indul- had, I am sure, a powerful and abiding effect upon 
gence, It looses its power only when it has gained its' my character. I reckon you among the benefactors; 
sbject, The principle of toleration to which the world has | Who have contributed to my usefuluess, if I have 
come so slowly, is at oncé the most just and most wise of 


been at all useful to my fellow-men. May you 
all principles. Even when religious feeling takes a char- | 8°V®F cease to feel the sustaining and consoling in- 
ter of extravagance and enthusiasm, and seems to threat- 


fluence of those ‘gracious words’? which used to 
en the order of the social edifice, its principal danger is 


“‘ proceed from your lips.” 
inits restraint, If it be allowed indulgence and expan- 


It is with pain that I have lately heard that you 
‘ refuse to preach on the subject of American Slavery, 
sion, like the elemental fires, it only agitates and perhaps 
purifies the atmosphere, while its efforts to throw off res- 


on the ground that it is no part of your duty, asa 
minister of the gospel. The love I bear you —— 
traint 2 me confident that you will be patient with me, while 
unt, wend ine: tp ease I briefly hint at some of the things, which make 


| My Dear Sir,—You would have me suggest a silence over the thousands of texts which expose und 
s of condemn the sin of oppression. 


ght I listened to you many | 
ished the glad tidings of 


,were not wanting in kindness to their neighbor, as 
\they understood the word. {t cid not with them in- 
clude any Samaritan. He was no better than a dog, 
and as a dog pg treated him. Nor was he their 
neighbor whom they found in trouble. What could 
jthey make of him. ‘Thieves had wounded and 
epee him, and left hin: half dead, and they re- 
garded itas no part of their duty, priests and Le- 
vites though they might be, to leave their religious 
labors to bind up his crushed and bleeding frame.— 
And so ‘they passed by,” as we are informed by 
one whose eye was on them, on the other side. Ah, 
my dear brother, these men are very zealous—full 
of missionary ardor—abounding th lone prayers— 
os to pay whatever their religion exacted.— 

hat ailed them? They passed by ‘judgment, 
mercy, and the love of God.” Iwould not be like 
them. I would not separate the second from the frst 
great precept. I dare not restrict, moreover, the 
meaning of the word neighbor, to my friends, parish, 
country, color. The man who tosses up his nose at 
God’s image, though covered with wounds, though 
held in chains, though crushed with burdens, I must 
pronounce the hater of his brother and the despiser 
of his Maker. And he who refuses to see and hon- 
or the image of God through the sable skin of his 
children, I am bound to declare has no fair claim to 
the Christian character, 

2. I dare not sacrifice humanity to pidy. How 
the thought of laying human sacrifices on the altar 
of religion makes us shudder. ‘The thing has been 
often done. Men have been slain and burt in pro- 
fessed obedience to the religious principle in human 
nature. Do we dream that such facts are peculiar 
to the history of Pagans? We need not. What 
numbers of human victims lave been offered in sac- 
rifices to God! On what principle does persecu- 
tion in allits forms proceed? There were, while 
our Lord was visibly on the earth, religious teach- 
ers who dared to encourage children to sacrifice 
their parents in honor of the treasury of the Lord. 
But can he be pleased with the smoke of human 
blood poured out upon his altar. Idare not, as I 
would escape his frown, overlook under the pretence 
of piety, two millions of my own brethren and sis- 
ters held in chains at my feet. What, too much 
engaged in soul-saving, to plead for the widow, the 
fatherless, and him who has no helper? Leave my 
own brothers to pine neglected in iron bondage, that 
I may attend protracted meetings and promote ben- 
evolent institutions! Too much concerned for the 
honor of Gop that I cannot come up to the help of 
suffering man! The Bible joins with nature in teach- 
ing us that God has reserved his hottest bolts for 
such hypocrisy. See the 50th Psalm. See the 
58th of Isaiah. See the 7th of Jeremiah. See the 
25th of Matthew. See—see the whole of the Bible! 
No time or strength for the enslaved! This plea al- 
ways comes from those who waste in comparatively 
frivolous pursuits, who can say how many hours 
and days? Time to defend the measures of some 
favorite preacher! ‘Time to dwell on party politics! 
Time to read secular news! ‘Time ,to study phren- 
ology, even! ‘Time for anything, and every thing, 
except only the suffering slave! * 

3. I dare not encourage my fellow-men to expect salva- 
tion, while they “hide themselves from their own flesh, 
and with out-stuck-lips scorn any whom the Bible com- 
mands them to honor. Salvation for those whose stub- 
born prejudice scorn to regard their brethren as “bone of 
their bone, and flesh of their flesh!” who despise them 
for their color or condition! Salvation for those who can 
see the marriage bonds trodden under foot—the shrinking 
flesh of woman, helpless in her innocence, cut with 
whips, and children sold by the pound! Salvation to 
those who take the side of the oppressor against the op- 
pressed, and eagerly assert and hotly defend the sanctity 
and usefulness of institutions, which are constructed of 
broken hearts, and which are disfigured by more symbols 
of obscenity and stains of blood, than the temple of Jug- 
gernaut! Salvation for those who would sacrifice the 
church to state policy—and crucify Jesus|Christ in his 
suffering members out of regard to expediency—the ten- 
dencies of things—general consequences! If salvation 
be bestowed on these, from whom can it be withheld!— 
Surely neither from Cain, or Caiaphas or Judas! 

4, I dare not asa Christian teacher exclude the 
slaves from their share of the blessings which my com- 
mission binds me to offer to all my fellow-men. I know 
it is unpopular, perhaps dangerous, to vindicate their 
rights, espouse their cause, toil for their deliverance.— 
But what then? May I refuse, and look over those who 
lie trodden in the mire at my feet, for the sake of saving 
China? “Compass sea and land for the sake of making 
a” foreign “ proselyte,” and leave heathen, made such in 
my own country, unpitied? Such a missionary spirit as 
‘this, my brother!—As this, did I say? Nay, a missionary 
| spirit which stands by and sees human souls bid off at 
‘auction, and puts, without hesitation or remorse, the 
i price of blood” into the treasury of the Lord! This 
| wae a thing which the murderers of Jesus Christ could 
| not persuade themselves to do! My brother, I must 
throw down my commission, or plead and pray for the 
slave. 

5. Idare not, as an expounder of the Bible, pass in 





“ Let the oppressed go 
ifree.” “And he that stealeth a man and selleth him, or 
|if he be found in his hands, he shall surely be put to death.” 
| 6 Remember them who are in bonds, as bound with them.” 
,“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
‘my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” If I explain, shall 
I apply and enforce? or shall I say, too delicate a subject, 
brethren, I pray you have me excused! : 

You have my hints, my brother. Mere hints, you may 
regard them. Enough, however, to furnish you with 
ground to put me right, if I am in the wrong. Will you 
do sot Yours in the gospel, 
ae BERIAH GREEN. 





Texas Insurrection. 
No. IV. 

I shall now proceed to a brief review of the “* Dec- 
ilaration of Independence,”’ recently issued by the 
Texas colonists. But I will preface my remarks 
‘upon this particular subject, with a statement of the 
population of Coahuila and Texas, as far as it was 
‘correctly ascertained in the year 1822-23, immedi- 
‘ately previous to the proposed establishment of an 
,* Independent State” in ‘Texas, under the Mexican 
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From the Ohio Atlas. 
Slavery vse The Constitution. 


Numerous devices are employed to prevent the discus- 


me feel, that as a Christian minister I am under sa- constitution of 1824. This statement is taken from 
cred bonds to dwell on the subject, which you ex- official documents. The municipalities, or districts, 
clude from your pulpit. If Iam wie will you named, comprise the po ulation of cities or towns, 
increase my former obligation to you, under God, by with the inhabitants contiguous thereto, viz: — 

putting me right? Municipalities. No. of Inhabitants. 





sion of this subject. Some tell us not to touch it because : F fe +a. i 24,087 
ti : ‘ ¢ |" 1. In the instructions I offer to my fellow-men, I Leona Vicario, (formerly Saltillo;) ’ 
pics =f a moral question which the slave-holder is | 77) ‘not separate the rinst from the SECOND great Vallalonquin, 4s CB AG Saas ae 3,499 
Others that it in a deonentn moe one foo Sivas | commandment of the Law. Such a separation, a' Capellania, go ae ee 3,576 
with which 18 a Comestic matter, and of private concern | + 1 .4nd hands in every age have tried to bring a- Parras, Pitt Oke ee: es TO 
erg cnign ii einen pe ei pre arn pag a bout. To the love of God they have abounded‘in Visca of Bustamenta, - - - 5,189 
*ntirely a political question which should not be touched | Pretensions. They have given him high titles, and Monclova, SS Ee ee ae 5,021 
'y any friend to the. Constitution, and especially by any offered him long prayers. But they have confined San Francisco and San Miguel de Aguays, eed 
Rt gs pf Sy elon oe rg pe ea = er 
i tot ead tp aan terete Mn: aT decd b hee. TM na eee OS 
wae it right? or is it wrong? Let any one shew, if he |Sorbed their sympathies, engioneed their hearts, | A Riidicae ts oe Hee) 
beg at slavery is not wrong in every sense; that it is | monopolized their indness. e rest of mankind, Candelaa - - - - ° : me 
ee domestically and politically wrong. And if| however situated, they have shut out from their be- Santa Rosa, ye ee ead 015 
“te wrong merely in one of these ts, every in-|neficent regard. ‘Thus it was with the Jews, whom Guerrero, - - - - - * 21 29 
mt of the country has a right to show publicly that | our Savior so often and so pointedly rebuked, They Rosas, 9 ae . ob oe 























NUMBER 32, 
M A z ° - - 569{ ‘It has failed and refused to iene me firm ba- 
pee Se)! Sa a ea 863 sis, the right of trial by jury, that palladium of civil 
orelos, - _ 4 - - = 616) liberty, and only safe guarantee for the life liberty, 
Altea, # a - - - 678 | and property of the citizens.” 
exar, S x é 4 : - 1,677 e do not learn that the general government ever 
Gollad, Sheets P ~ : - 1,439 | officially declared, either by the Detetitetien or 
Austin, e es . - - 6,186 | otherwise, that the “ trial by jury” would be intro- 
Nacogdoches, - - - - = 834/ duced in their code of laws. “Yet the Mexican 
Gonzales, (De Witt’s colony,) - - 466| statesmen have evinced a disposition to establish 
their institutions on the most liberal basis that the 
Total, -: - - 84,672/ intelligence of the people and the state of things 
Of these municipalities, the five last named, only, | 2¢0erally would permit. One of the articles of the 
are in what was originally called the Province of ederal Constitution isin. these words : 
160. The judicial power of each state shall be 


Texas. The population of that of Austin, as well 
as Gonzales, is almost wholly composed of foreign- 
ers. The others, likewise, contain none of conse- 
quence. But although acorrect census of the whole 
population of Texas had not been taken, and of 
course the exact number is not ascertained, an esti- 
mate was made by an agent of the general govern- 
ment, commissioned for the purpose at the period 
alluded to. He visited the different settlements, and 
obtained his information from the most intelligent 
colonists themselves. According to his calculation 
the whole then amounted to 21,000. If we deduct 
the number of native inhabitants in Bexar, Goliad, 
and Nacogdoches (say 3,000) from this estimate, it 
will appear that the colonists and other foreigners 
in Texas, at that time numbered about 18,000. This, 
it is presumed, included persons of all colors, and 
in all conditions, except the uncivilized Indians.— 
We will, however, suppose that the number of for- 
eigners themselves amounted to 20,000. The whole 
ears of the State would thus be about 97,000. 

t will therefore appear, that the number of the col- 
onists was less than one fourth of the population: 
and even of that proportion a moiety perhaps, had | 
not taken measures to acquire legal title to citizen- | 
ship. From this view of the state of things it is, 
evident, that if the colonists could not exercise as 
much influence in the legislation of the State as they 
wished, there was a reason for it. They had their 
proportion of representatives in the popular branch 
of government, and all were governed by the same 
general laws. If they had sufficient cause of com- 

laint, their views, their objects, and their supposed 
interests must have been very different from those of 
the native inhabitants of the country, to whose gov- 
ernment they had voluntarily pledged their allegi- 
ance. But I have before stated what their views 
and objects were, and shall at present merely re- 
quest the reader to bear the same in mind. | 

In pointing out some of the gross errors, or the | 
unwarrantable assumptions, in the Declaration of| 
Independence lately promulgated by the colonists, I, 
will endeavor to use as much brevity as the case; 
will permit. Passing over their preamble, our at-, 
tention is directed to an enumeration of sundry griev- | 
ances, the first of which are stated as follows: 
“The Mexican government, by its colonization | 

laws, invited and induced the Anglo-American pop-, 
ulation to colonize its wildernesses, under the aa! 
ged faith of a written Constitution, that they should | 
continue to enjoy that constitutional liberty and re-, 
publican government to which they had been habit-| 
uated in the land of their birth, the United States of. 
America. In this expectation they had been crueily , 
disappointed—as the Mexican nation has acquiesced | 
in the late changes made in the government by An-! 
tonio Lopez de Santa Anna;—who having overturn-, 
ed the constitution of this co:.ntry, now offers us the | 
cruel alternative, either to abandon our homes, ac- 
quired by so many privations, or submit to the a.ost, 
intolerable of all tyranny, the combined despotism | 
of the sword and the priesthood.” 
Here the idea is inculcated, that the Mexican na-' 
tion solemnly pledged itself to guarantee to the col-: 
onists the same form of government that they had, 
been accustomed to inthe United States. It is true, ' 
that in organizing their government, the Mexicans: 
adopted a plan very similar to our own. But the 
terms upon which they invited and 





ermitted the: 
settlement of foreigners were, that they must be 
subject to the regulations which the constituted au-| 
thorities should from time to time see fit to make. | 

The business of colonizing commenced under the 
authority of the Spanish Monarchy; it was contin-. 
ued under the imperial form of government, previous | 
to the establishment of the Federal system; and} 
every change was sanctioned by the colonists, and | 
the declaration of their allegiance renewed, until | 
they conceived the plan and purpose of asserting 
their “Independence.” ‘Their charge against the 
President, of usurping authority and establishing a_| 
military despotism, is not borne out by facts. ‘Ihe. 
change in the form of government was made by the | 
representatives of the people, not by the Executive. | 
The Constitutional Republic still exists; and we 
have no evidence that, in this respect, the President ' 
exercises any authority save that with which he-is| 
invested by the laws. | 

They proceed to say: “It has sacrificed our welfare | 
to the State of Coahuila, by which our.interests have. 
been continually depressed through a jealous and | 
partial course of legislation, carried on at a far dis- 
tant seat of government, by a hostile majority, in an 
unknown tongue; and this, too, notwithstanding we 
have petitioned in the humblest terms for the estab- 
lishment of a separate State government, and have 
in accordance with the provisions of the national 
constitution, presented to the gencral Congress a 
republican constitution, which was without just 
cause contemptuously rejected.” 

This language is very different from that used by 
the colonists before they took the resolution to set 
up a government for themselves. I have, in a previ- 
ous number of these essays, quoted from different 

ublications to show that they were well received, 
Eindly and liberally treated by the government, and 
enjoyed great advantages under it. That they should 
reomplain of the transaction of legislative business in 
the Spanish tongue, is marvellous indeed! Had 
any one the folly to suppose that the natives would 
have adopted a foreign language, for the purpose, 
merely to accommodate a hadful of foreign settlers? 
As to the “ humble terms” in which they preferred 
their application for the privilege of establishing a 
State government, and the cause of rejection, I 
must also refer the reader to one of my former num- 
bers. 

Alluding to Austin’s imprisonment, they gravely 
assert : : 

«¢ Jt incarcerated in a dungeon, ‘ora long time, 
one of our citizens, for no other cause but a zealous 
endeavor to procure the acceptance of our constitu- 
tion and the establishment of a State government.” 

I will leave it to the decision of every candid 
reader, whether the attempt to organize a State gov- 
ernment, without the consent of the national Con- 
gress, and after that body had refused its sanction 
to the measure, can be fairly construed into a “* zea- 
lous endeavor fo e the tance’ of the instru- 
ment! I have before stated, particularly, the course 
he pursued in this case, and need not repeat It. 


No. V. 


Proceeding with the enumeration of their “ griev- 
ances,” the colonists charge the government, In their 





‘ 


exercised by the tribunals that the Constitution may 
establish or designate, and all cases, civil or crimi- 
nal, which appertain to the cognizance of those tri- 
bunals, shall be terminated in them to final judgment 
and execution.” 

‘The Spanish colonists had never been familiar 
with that excellent provision in the English code, 
the trial by jury: and as a substitute for it, the Mex- 
ican Federal government adopted a system of @rbi- 
tration, which it was supposed would better com- 
port with the habits and understandings of its citi- 
zens, at the period of the organization of the Repub- 
lic. Regular Courts were established for the trans- 
action of all business connected with the judiciary ; 
and the following articles of the Constitution guar- 
antee the privilege of arbitration, as.aforesaid. 

155. No suit can be instituted, neither in civil 
nor criminal cases, for injuries, without [the plain- 
tiff] being able to prove, having legal!y attempted 
the means of conciliation. 

‘156. None can be deprived of the right of ter- 
minating his differences by means of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by each party, whatever may be the situa- 
tion of the controversy.” 

It was understood that the State were at liberty to 
establish the trial by jury, when, in the opinion of 
| the Legislatures, the state of society should warrant 
iit, And by the constitution of Coahuila and Texas, 
| the principle was recognized.. The two following 
| articles of that instrument relate particularly to arbi- 
' tration and trial by jury: 
| 178, Every inhabitant of the State can termi- 
_ hate his differences, be the state of the case what it 
i may, by medium of arbitrators, or in any other ex- 
| tra-judicial manner; the agreement in this particular 
‘shall be religiously observed, and the sentence of 
the arbitrators executed, if the parties who have 
made the compromise do not reserve the right of 
appeal.” 

192. One of the principal subjects for the at- 
tention of Congress, (State Legislature) shall be to 
establish in criminal cases, the trial by Jury, extend- 
ing it gradually, and even adopting it in civil cases, 
in proportion as the advantages of this institution 
may be practically developed.” 

In order to carry out the principle alluded to in 
the last article here quoted, the Legislature passed 
anact in the year 1834. (I believe,) instituting the 
trial by jury, and appointed a gentleman of legal ac- 
quirements, formerly a citizen of the United States, 
one of the judges to carry it into effect. A series 
of essays, written in the Spanish language, were 
also published in the newspaper at the seat of the 
State Government about that time, elucidating the 
nature and advantages of the trial by jary: Thus 
we perceive that measures were taken—probably as 
soon as the state of things would admit—to incor- 
porate this institution in the code of laws. And, in 
the alterations proposed for the Constitution of the 
Republic, no mention has been made relative to this 
particular subject. The yeader will, therefore, judge 
with what truth the assertion has been made, that 
the government “ refused”’ to establish the trial by 
jury. : 

One of their grievances is declared to be, that the 
goverment “has failed to establish any public sys- 
tem of education,” &c. Nations are not “born ina 
day’’—neither can their institutions, when newly 
modelled, be matured instantaneously. ‘ Public 
instruction” was considered a measure of paramount 
importance in defining the powers and duties of the 
government, and was enumerated with others in the 
constitutional provisions, but various causes pre- 
vented the adoption of a systematic plan of opera- 
tions. The unsettled state of the country at partic- 
ular times, and the Jawless acts of the colonists 
themselves, were the principal causes that retarded 
the establishment of public schools, and other sem- 
inaries of learning, as the government proposed, and 
fully intended to have done. 

They further charge the Federal government with 
having acted tyrannically, as follows: 

*¢Tt has suffered the military commandant station- 
ed among us to exercise arbitrary acts of oppress'gn 
and tyranny, thus trampling upon the most sacred 
rights of the citizens, and rendering the military su- 
perior to the civil power.” 

In what respect these “arbitrary acts have been 
exercised, is not specified. But as I have before 
stated, they themselves refused to carry into effect 
the laws, or to render obedience to the civil author- 
ity, in numerous instances; and, of course, the Ex- 
ecutive was obliged to resort to the use of military 
force, to cause the due observance of legislative 
enactments. 

Again, they say: “It has dissolved by force of 
arms the State Congress of Coahuila and Texas, 
and obliged our representatives to fly for their lives, 
from the seat of government; thus depriving us of 
the fundamental political right of representation.” 

But they do not tell us that the State government 
had previously nullified the acts of the general Con- 
gress, in the sale of immense tracts of land, contrary 
to the provisions of the colonization laws. They 
keep out of view the fact, that it assumed the priv- 
ilege of selling four hundred leagues, (1,771,200 
English acres) even to foreigners, in direct violation 
of the Federal statutes——and that one hundred 
leagues were actually thus disposed of to the New 
York land speculators. Even the “ provisional 
government of Texas, established on the return of 
Austin from the Mexican capital, declared these pro-_ 
ceedings of the State government illegal and void. 
Instead of being necessitated ‘to fly for their lives,” 
the members of the Legislature fled (it may rather 
be presumed) to avoid impeachment, or imprison- 
ment and legal punishment for their misdeeds. 

They also assert, that the government * has de- 
manded the surrender of a number of [their] citizens 
and ordered military detachments to secure and carry 
them into the interior for trial, in contempt of the 
civil authority, and in defiance of the laws and the 
constitution.” 

We do not learn, however, that measures of this 
nature had been adepted, until it had been sufficient- 
ly ascertained that the “civil authority”’ was prostra- 
ted, and the laws were wholly disregarded, in that 
section of the republic, so faras they chose to con- 
sider them inconsistent with their views and preten- 
sions. 

The following charge, too, is gravely preferred:— 

“It has made piratical attacks upon our commerce, 
by commissioning foreign desperadoes, and authors 
izing them to seize our vessels, and convey the 
property of our citizens to far distgnt ports for cents. 





Declaration of Independence, as follows: 
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xican government is in its infancy, and has 
> wall marine. Of = nc gn has but few experi- 
plies ao rs. Foreigners, in whom the gov- 


pr a dana of its armed vessels. I have 


ree 99 stated that the colonists were extensively engaged in 
contraband trade, the introduction of slaves, &e. The 
c regalations were completely “‘qullified”? by 
them, when the Mexican troops were-expelled_in 1832. 
I believe that nota single revenue establishment was kept 
up, except in those interior towns where the native popula- 
tion was numerous, When the government vessels did 
succeed in capturing those engaged in smuggling, &c., it 
was necessary to take thom to ports guarded by troops, to 
prevent them being retaken by the smugglers and lawless 
‘“desperadoes” among the colonists themselves, in places 
where they coald effect it with impunity. Possibly, some 
abuses may have existed under this regulation: but ha 
the colonists cor d toaid in the execution of the reve- 
nae laws in the ‘Iexas ports, such abuses (if there even 
were any) might have been obviated. : 

Another apparently serious “grievance”? is stated thus: 

“It [the general government] denies us the right of wor- 
shipping the Almighty according to the dictates of our own 
consciences—by the support of a national religion, calcu- 
lated to promote the temporal interests of its haman func- 





confidence, are therefore occasionally | 


vet law of LIBERTY, 
ge not om geiful hear- 
this man shall 
xpurgators be 
. Roa. We 
f the book- 


‘st Whoso a a “ ” 
and continueth therein, he bein 
ery Sb 3 DOER OF THE WORK, 
be ‘in his deeds.” . 
‘ Theseus question, should the e 
ignorant of the fact, is called—THe 
presume it has found its way into some 0 
stores. 
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From the Harrison Telegraph. 
The Progress of Southern influences 


It is with no small degree of surprise that the citi- 
zens of the free States witness the rapid increase of 
southern influence and power. Noteight years since 
we flattered ourselves that the principles of civil 
liberty were fairly in the ascendency, and that the 
energies of our republic would no longer be directed 
almost exclusively to the promotion of the interest 


round them, as they are admitted, the members of 
the other professions establish the grand order of 
fashion. According to their creed, law is a respect- 
able profession,-because it keeps down the mob, or 
people, by keeping them constantly by the ears, 
and because it makes money. And arms they hold 
to be reputable, because it does the same thing, and 
paves the’ way to the presidency. Divinity and 
physic they consider to be naturally low occupa- 
tions, since their provinces are only to take care of 
dirty souls and bodies. Merchandize is denounced, 
since it consists of both buying and selling, where- 
as buying is the only part of traffic that is fit for a 
gentleman. Agriculture is contemned, because 
there are so many clodhoppers engaged in it; and 
politics, because it demands consociation with the 
mob. 

In these five professions, however, certain fortu- 
nate circumstances may give a claim to notice.— 
Parsons, (who are often doctors of divinity, and al- 





of the slave-holder. -But the lapse of a few years 
has fully shown that the South are able to effect, by 
intrigue and management, what they have not the 
physical power toaccomplish. | 

Ever since the election of the present chief mag- 





tlonaries, rather than the glory of the true and living God.” 

The institution of an established religion is a grand de- 
fect in the organization of the Mexican Republic. 
this is nothing more than what may be said of the English, | 
and many other European, as well as American govern-| 


} 


But | 


istrate, the south has been gaining upon us, and near- 
ly every session of Congress has witne 
penditure of large sums of money for 
grandizement. Under Mr. Adams a 


southern ag- 
dministration | 


| 


may be said of politicians, when they rise to be 
isecretaries of departments or foreign ministers, or 


ssed the ex- |§ 


ways reverends) and physicians are titled gentry— 
and this counts in their favor, and the same thing 


become renowned as orators, great distinction will 
secure them favor, for they are then people that peo- 
ple look at. Merchants are allowed to be respecta- 
ble as soon as they are worth a million, provided 


this strange exciting controversy, it-seems,highly impor- 
tant that the people should hear what can be said on both 
sides; and I know of no way so effectual for that purpose’ 
as to let them see the pro and the con in the same paper, 


‘they have two or three daughters, and no sons, and 
lare willing to be splendid in their entertainments. 
|An agriculturist of our own latitudes can never ex- 
‘pect to be made respectable; but a planter of cot- 
‘ton or tobacco, who owns a hundred negroes, and 


ments. ‘The colonists well knew: that none but the estab-/| large sums were expended for purposes of internal 

lished religion was ever tolerated, constitutionally, by the | improvement. But when General Jackson came in- 

Mexican government, when they took the oath of allegi-| to power, this expenditure of money was pronounc- 
. | : . 

ance to it. Many of them formally embraced the predom-| eq yneonstitutional. It was gravely argued that 


inant faith, were baptized, renewed their marriage con-| . ney to be expend- 3 
tracts, &c., according to the rights of the Catholic church. ae sroradlicuss cus Calg fer gest cabling, pur-|puts the name of his farm, or the county he lives 
vase yoda oy eee wer Ag picsvre: pian ate i poses. Yetin the face of this declaration, year af- In, after his own, has as te a chance as a 4 
toa of the Christian et and both Methodists a | ter year, large sums have since been appropriated | All other classes am varger and mechanical, eM 
“sian Se Siar : -.. | forthe purchase of Indian lands within the bounds |therefore ineligible. Men of science and genius 
Presbyterians held their msetings, openly, in the colonies, P , are excluded on account of their manners, which 
without the least degree of molestation from the government | Of the slave-holding states. : Jandish, nad th oF aieaes deal of Pree 
or individuals.’ Even laws were enacted, by Mexicans,| S:range and inconsistent as it may seem for the |are ou hi ‘ Md rn heir Serene Isp oa r 
providing for their protection in the enjoyment of their re- | free states to sanction such a course, yet such is the Ority, which is disagreeable; and as for the ac ane 
ligious privileges. Had they shown a disposition to unite magical power which the south exercises over the dancers, and singers, that are sometimes met wit ’ 
with the native inhabitants in supporting the laws of the! northern and western representatives in Congress, ithe two first are admitted, because they are foreign 
country, there can be no doubt that these privileges would | shat they have tamely submitted to yield up their and famous, and the last, because they bring good 
oP ve been. guarantied them by permanent amet right to any share of the public fands and lavish it music for nothing. 
Stututional regulations. | + > | 
I shall omit the notice of suaidry items in the list of griev- | all upon the south. True ' a re ~ ycnaeneg 
ances set forth by the framers of their “Declaration of In- | pursued, the present Congress have passed numer- Pinckney’s Resolutions. 
dependence,” as aforesaid. Many of them are merely | US appropriation acts expending millions of the | What is the amount of these resolves? It is this, 
incidental tothe state of war, in which they have design-| people’s money to increase the power and influence ‘that ‘all petitions’ &c. ‘relating in any way, or to 
edly involved themselves. But before I coaclude, I must| of the slave-holder. Indeed it would seem as though |“ = ve pt j a bieet gt haar ‘shall | 
ask the attention of the reader to one more important spe-| the whole energies of the nation were to be directed etlion ent wha reife whens eh laid 1. : ’ 
Cification, which they dwell oa with particular emphasis, | exclusively to that object. This is a matter to which oh +r" belng — ahah eet a oh oa ie it ra 
viz:—that “the whole nature of ‘their government has} we have heretofore alluded, and we would again call <9 sds sepeche + en 7 f ts peululo 
been forcibly changed, without their consent,” (meaning | public attention to it. Should the object be viewed &e. relating to liberty of speech or of the press— 
Without the consent of the Mexican people at large;) and |}. 4, ] ‘tis-by us. there cannot be a dis-|' free discussion or the use of the mail, or to the 
that their “rulers” have established “a consolidated cen-| 2Y Me People as It 1S-Dy Us, the -, Tight of petition, shall be immediately rejected, that 
tral military despotism, in which every interest is disregar- | S°MtIng voice against a iwi, Pog is, be treated with contempt. This is the proposi- 
ded bat that of the army and the priesthood,” &c. amnounts heretofore expended in the oe geen ape es tion of the representatives of the free people! his 
This sweeping, wholesale assumption is embodied in| dian Lands in the south first excited the suspicion ‘right of the people to petition, their servants have | 
their preamble; but in the sequel, they admit that “‘the | that the executive was anxious to promote southern leat eee x P One ube still seihidens to the people 
Merican people have acquiesced in” what they are pleas-| influence, at the expense of northern and western |‘? ; es ry a LGR tabs cuban Gikes faith. 
ed to call “the destruction of their liberty, and the substi-| interests; and the enormous appropriations of the fal, P ‘he ne ee oe as : toa 
tution therefof of a military government.”? A few extracts present yer for that object fully confirms us in that 44s treacherous, traitorous servants, by voting others 
from. the Decree of the general Congress, relating to the opinion. We ask attention to the following facts. who will respect their liberty and rights. If the 
ey in the Mee of hey 25 2% will) “The aggregate amount of appropriations made by a . not ex ped he hey fit pr yale an 
: an aging? ede enge ling oy. brine be dep! passed by the last Congress, says the Intelli- | Stas ecia tli dake care Sok ¥ rete Beet 2 | 
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| by any legislative action of theirs; and an equally clear 
| and undeniable inference is, that the United States, includ- 


For this cause, as I take it for granted that ¢ruth is yout 
sole object, I trust you will print my essay in your paper, 
and not this one only, but others which I purpose occa. 
sionally to write and send to you for publication. 
Pleage send your paper under and envelope directed. to 
me at this place. I am Your ob’t. servant, 
J. L. 
[The following is the “Essay?” referred to in the fore- 
going letter. | 





For the Philanthropist. 

Mr. Editor :—In your 20th No. I observe an article en- 
titled, .““Harmony of the measures of Abolition with In- 
ter-national law, and with the Federal Constitution.» In 
that article the writer quotes the 2nd Section of Art. 4. 
of the Constitution of the United States, which requires 
that all ‘‘porsons held to serve or labor in one state,” on 
their ‘‘escaping into another, shall be delivered up, on the 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor is due ;” 
and he then admits that “this clause was inserted in order 
to secure the entire independence in the slave states in 
this point, against all extrinsic legislation,” i. e, against 
all legislation on this point by the noa-slaveholding states. 
I should say that it does more—that it secures the right 
of the master to his slave. In fact, he admits this after- 
wards; but, I suppose, in order to weaken this right as 
much as possible, by giving it a bad name, he calls it the 
master’s ‘tassumed property,” an ‘‘assumed right.2” Now, 
a right secured by the constitution, is not an assumed right, 
which is no right at all, but a legal right. 
He admnits, also, that Congress possesses no power to le- 
gislate on this subject within the slaveholding states. 
He then admits, that “not only does the Coastitution 
secure to the master his assumed property, against the legis- 
lative action of the free states, it also binds these states to 
aid him when necessary in maintaining his assumed rights ;*? 
i. e. to aid in suppressing insurrections in the slaveholding 
states, as well insurrections of our slaves as any others; 
for so he himself interprets the azticle of the constitution, 
(which he quotes) on that subject. And then he adds his 
conclusion, ‘*‘We have now before us the two most impor- 
tant clauses of the constitution in relation to slavery; the 
first guarantying the slaveholding states against a certain 
kind of legislation in the power of the free states, and the 
second guarantying slaveholders against the violence of 
their slaves.»? 
Now, it is an obvious inference from what is here ad- 
mitted, that the laws of the slaveholding states are supreme 
on the subject of slavery; for neither Congress nor the free 
Statescan, consistently with the constitution, control them 


completely involved in gloom by the ‘Declaration’ of 


these revolutionists. The articles of the Decree, afore-| S€"C€Ts 
| this amount therei 


said, from the third to the ninth, read thus :— } 

“3. The system of government of the nation isa repub-| 
lican, popular, representative one. 

“4. 

continue to be divided into Legislative, Executive and Ju- 
dicial, which cannot be united in any case nor for any pre- 
text. There shall be established, moreover, means suffi- 
cient to prevent the three powers from transcending the lim- 
its of their attributes. 
_ “5. The exercise of the legislative power shall reside | 
in a Congress of the representatives of the nation, divided 
into two Chambers, one of Deputies, and the other of Sen- 
ators, who shall be elected periodically by the people. The 
constitutional law will determine the qualifications} which 
the electors and the elected must possess; the time, man- 
ner, and form of their elections; the period of the elect; 
and every thing relative to the essential orgahization of 
these two parts of the aforementioned power, and to the 
circle of their prerogatives. 

“§. The exercise of the Executive power shal] reside in 
a President, tobe elected indirectly and periodically by 
the people, a Mexican by birth, whose other circumstances, 
as well as those of his election, his term of office, his pow- 
ers and mode of exercising them, will be determined by the 
constitational law. 

“7, The exercise of the Judicial power shall reside ina 
Supreme Court of Jnstice, and in the tribunals and judges, 
which the constitutional law shall establish: their preroga- 
tives, their number, duration, radication, respoasibility, and 
mode of election, the said law will establish. 

“8, The national territory willbe divided into depart- 
ments upon the basis of population and other conducive cir- 
cumstances: a constitational law will detail their number, 
extent, and subdivisions. 

“9, For the government of the Departments, there shall 
be Governors and departmental juntas; these shall be 
chosen by the people, in the mode and in the number, which 
the law shall establish; and those shall be appointed, pe- 
riodically, by the supreme executive power, on the proposal 
of the said juntas.°? 

These are the principal leading features of the Constitu- 
tion proposed for the Mexican Republic, under its new or- 
ganization. It would seem to bear very little resemblarice 
toa mere system of “military despotism.” as the Texas 
colonial insurrectionists assert! The probability is, that 
the people will possess as much liberty, be equally as well 
protected in the enjoyment of their inherent, inalienable 
rights and privileges; and also witness more stability in 
their political institutions, and tranquillity among them- 
selves, under such a form of government, than that of a 
more complicated system. 

I will now close my review of the ‘Declaration of In- 
dependence,” aforesaid. But I shall reserve some more 
general remarks for another number. 





From the Massachuselis Spy. 


i> The following article is from the New-York 
Commercial Advertiser, one of the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the Abolitionists in the country. 

TranscenpanT Sittiness.—Two or three weeks 
since we observed by the Charleston papers, that 
the political censors of South Carolina had prescri- 
bed a work recently published by the Harpers, en- 
titled, ‘Tales of the Woods and Fields,”’ because 
one of its chapters contained something about liber- 
ty, and in opposition to slavery. To-day, we learn 
that Hinton’s admirable History of the United States, 
the publication of which has just been completed 
under the laborious and careful editorial supervision 
of Col. Knapp, has likewise been prescribed by 
these never-enough-to-be-sufficientl y-laughed-at sen 
sitive plants in the hot-bed of American republican- 
ism. Not only so, but the Baltimore publisher, a 
Mr. Reid, was craven enough, the moment he heard 
that the work had been placed under the interdict of 
the Charleston censors, to hasten thither, call in the 
numbers, and employ a Mr. Strobel to examine and 
FXPUNGE all objectionable passages! He should 
have engaged Co]. Thomas Jupiter Tonans Benton 
to perform the noble task. But he did not; the lot 
was devolved upon Mr. Strobel; and the Charleston 
papers of Saturday contain the certificate of Mr. S. 
that he has executed his commission of expurgation, 
and that the mutilated numbers have bcen re-printed. 
We have not room to quote Mr. Strobels certificate 
entire. This is part of it:— 

“I have performed the duty and EXPUNGED 
the paragraphs that were deemed offensive. They 
were very few in number, and. contained~ more of; 
lucubration. than of pretended facts, such as you 
would pre-suppose to emanate from a well informed, 
raind upon a subject that it had imperfectly studied. 
I have examined the re-print, and find it in strict 
conformity with the corrections.” 


he exercis? of the supreme national power will; suppressing Indian hostilities. ; 
in addition to the expenses of the army proper, en- which existed at Havana when he arrived there. 
‘He protected the liberty of the Press, for which he 
deserves the highest commendation, and like every 
the citizens of the free states mere hewers of wood great man who attempts to reform long continued 
and drawers of water for the slave holders, we con- | abuses and establish rational liberty, he is assailed 
fess we know but little about the operation of laws. by the assassins whom he has disarmed, and the 
Not a dollar can be had of the public funds for in- swindlers and bullies whose power he has abolish- 
ternal improvements, to benefit the agriculturalists ed.—Jndepend:nt Press. 

But millions upon millions of | 
the people’s money is wastéd in purchasing lands | 
on which to rear slaves, or open up new markets for 
the surplus in the old settlements. 


of the free states. 


government was effected. 
lemnly pledged to carry out the measures of the 


h 


Mr. Van Buren is therefore pledged to perpetuate | 
And in his election no reform con- | 


those measnres. € 
Mr. White is a south- | 


sequently can-be looked for. 
ern man. Of course nothing can be hoped for from 
that quarter. It only remains then for the pe 
concentrate upon General Harrison: 
to be decidedly friendly to.an equal distribution of our press, brought us the following letter from a Southern 
the public money, and will veto all such unjust ,jave.holder. Whilst the latter was for argument, the 
and partial appropriations as have been heretofore 


m™m 


these principles are not uni } , c 
k I can do nothing better than ex-/ nearly concerns them. Surely, even for these strange Ite to their protection, by what process will they be 


is about thirty-five millions of dollars. 


And this amount is 


gaged in the Indian war. 


Now if such a course of legislation is not making 


Where are the philanthropists who so deeply la- 


ment the woes of the colored man that they do not 
see to this injustifiable course of conduct? 
is the constitutional power to waste the people’s mo- 
ney for such objects? n 
for the public good. We would respectfully askin p, 4 ,, 
what way the public good can be promoted by crea- 
ting new markets for slaves, and thus perpetuating 
that curse upon the nation? 


Where 


It is replied that it is done 


It is truly time that a change in the policy of the 
Mr. Van Buren is so- 


resent administration. One of its leading measures 
as been the promotion of slave-holding interests.— 


ople to 
known 


He is 


ade. 








From the Baltimore Trades’ Union. 
Republican Aristocracy. 


I became familiar with the principles upon which 

republican aristocratic society is founded; and as 

iversally understood, even 

in America, I thin n 

plain them tor the benefit of al] young and aspiring 
readers. 

The pretensions of any individual to enter the best 
society of the republic, depend upon his respecta- 
bility; and the measure of this, is determined by 
the character of his profession, if he have one—i 
not, by that of his father. I never knew even the 
most exclusive and fastidious of examiners, to carry 


his scrutiny so far back as a grandfather; for, in- | hiscommunication. We respect him for the manly and’ cann 


deed, all our grandfathers it America were pretty 
much alike, and the sooner we forget them the bet- 
ter. 

The first profession in point of dignity, is that of 
a gentleman, who has nothing to do but to spend 
his revenue—if he has one. There are some gen- 
tlemen well received in good society, who live up- 
on their wits; but they are born in it. Poor gentle- 
men, not already in society, had better not try to get 
itito it—for rich men who have romantic daughters 
are afraid of them. A gentleman then,always stands 
a fair chance of being admitted; and if his father 
was of a respectable profession, he is received with 
open arms. The preference accorded to this class 
is just, since found upon nature. ~All occupatians 
are more or less disgracéful—a strong proof of 
which is found in the fact that all primitive na- 
tions, such as the Hottentots, arid North American 
Indians, look upon them with contempt, consider- 
ing idleness and war as the only business for gen- 
tlemen. Providence, indeed, ordained that men 
should live by the sweat of their brows; but it is 
horridly ungenteel to do so. : 

The next profession in point of dignity is law; 
and. lawyers, as I may say, form the true effective 
nobility of America; for though the mere gentle- 
men deem themselves higher and purer, they are 
pretty gencrally considered by others as the lady- 
dowagers of society. But the lady-dowagers some- 
times consider the gentility of lawyers doubtful. 

The third profession is that of arms, which owes 
its consideration mainly to the women, who, al- 
though the ministers of love and mercy to man, 


Of; 
s the astonishing sum of more | 
than thirteen and a half millions of dollars appro- | : ¢ 
priated for carrying into effect Indian treaties, or isiana Advertiser, has recently succeded in putting 


General Tacon, Governor of Cuba, says the Lou- 


down mob law, and reforming the numerous abuses 


padiheey 1 Poin | 
The fact is that the whole policy of Van Buren | 
‘and his friends, the President, the Postmaster Gen-; 
‘eral, and the faithful in hoth Houses of Congress, | 
for the Jast eight months has been to sustain the sla- 
very policy and conciliate slave support. To find | 
| Northern men doing this as a matter of policy is, 
contemptible mm the extreme. We expect all this | 
‘from slave-holders—Judge White for example. | 
othing ean measure the indignation which we | 
ought to feel towards a northern man who has no) 
excuse arising from the prejudices of education, &c. | 
but whose motives stand out in bold relief, with cor-| 
ruption broadly stamped on their face.” 


SSR 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Singular Coincicence. 

The same day on which the “market house commit- 
tee’, by reporting its dissolution, gave the signal to the 
mobocrats of this City to begin the work of destroying 


'former were for demolition. Whilst the slave-holder was 
anxious, that the people should hear what can be said | 
on both sides of this strangely exciting controversy—| 
| and is, in no unkind temper, sending in his own contribu- | 
‘tions to this object—the aristocracy of a free state is | 
| prostrating its laws, its most sacred institutions, to prevent | 


‘the people from hearing any thing on 9 subject that al 





| times, this is a singular case! | 
| With our correspondent we have, so far as we can re- | 
collect, no personal acquaintance. We are assured, how- | 
‘ever, that he is not only a Jarge planter and a resident of | 
the South, but that he either is or has been a judge there’ | 


We thank him for 


|and is, by profession a religious man. 
honorable couse he has taken—and trust that he may soon 
witness large and beneficial] consequences proceeding from 
it. We cannot refrain from asking our readers to con- 
trast such a man with the “Lynchmen ” of the South and 
of the north, and enjoy the same pleasure that we have 
in contemplating the difference. Miserable as we think 
are all the excuses of the slave-holder for his continued 
oppression, yet, here is one man who is willing to sut mit 
them all tothe test of truth—and for this we must res- 
pect him. 

To what important results may not this step of Judge 
L. lead! It may, under God, be the very means of in- 
troducing into the whole South, a change of temper in 
regard to abolitionists—it may open the eyes of slave 

olders, to see, what the abuse and persecutions and vili_ 
fications of abolitionists in the free states has, thus far, 
prevented them from seeing—that,-they are their sures 
friends. We know, that such an expectation will seem 
vain io many and yet we do not despair, that it will be 
fully verified in the consummation of the reformation that 
is now in progress, Judge L. will have an opdortunity 
of secing, that the Anti-Slavery discussion is, and there- 
fore may still be conducted in a spirit of benevolence— 
without any violation of the most refined and Christian 
proprieties. His neighbors may see it; and having theit 
eyes opened to our friendly intention, Judge L. may be 


| it is thus: “*Slaveholders,?? says he, “Shave but one con- 
| stitutional security, and that is against all coercive inter- 


| 


| the blood of those who by a system of insufferable cruel- 


full and complete redemption. 











| ing all the free states, are bound by the constitution to res- 
pect those laws of the slaveholding states, and to aid in en- 
forcing them, by aiding to suppress all **domestic violence ;” 
—in other words, to suppress every insurrection of our 
slaves, (1) 

Here then, in all good conscience, this question should, 
as it seems to me, remainat rest. This the writer seems 
to have felt, and that it was necessary to get clear, in some 
way, of the admissions he was constrained to make; other- 
wise, his cause was lost. And how does he do this? Why, 


ference. This the abolitionists have never denied, nor 
have they ever sought its destruction. But one security 
slaveholders have not?”—‘‘a security against the moral 
power of freemen.” Indeed! A moral power? to do 
what? Why, itis a moral power to destroy a right which 
is secured to us by our laws, and by the constitution of the 
United States; a right which the constitution binds the free 
states, and you yourselves as their citizens, to aid in se- 
curing to us! Is this the moral power you talk of ? and 
which you tell us you are determined to wield, until you 
shall have actually accomplished the destruction of that 
right? (2) 





* This position is, by no means deficient in ingenuity, | 
More fully developed, we take it to mean this—that the 
slave states may, at their own pleasure, pass laws of such 
severity, that the slaves cannot bear them—so intolerable, 
that they must, necessarily, be goaded to insurrection, and | 
that to arrest such a course, neither the free states, nor | 
the General Government have any right to interfere, 
Whilst this may be very true, they are not, however, 
without a remedy;—they cannot be compelled by the 
south to stand with arms in their hands, ready to shed 


ty have been driven to acts of frenzy and despair. Nor 
is the remedy one of mean efficacy either. The free 
states will have in their discretion the number of troops 
to be raised for keeping the peace in southern families. 
If they should refuse to raise any—or only such a force 
as might be deemed, according to southern notions, inade- 


compelled to levy more? It is not to be denied, that the 
constitutional provision contains a pledge of the power 
of the government:—But when the redemption of that 
pledge is demanded, on an occasion which has grown out 
of a violation of all the laws. of humanity, and which 
has punished the slaves to an extremity, that according to 
the known laws of .mind, was inevitable—the free states 
ot but remember, that they have a pledge to numan- 
irx—long neglected to be sure—but not less binding on 
them for its redemption, than any under which they have 
come to oppression, under whatever form it may appear, 
and in whatever strait it may be found. 

Again—suppose the attention of the general govern- 
ment should be called to some other interest of higher 
importance, it may be, than the perpetuation of slavery— 
so that she could not, without compromitting it altogether 
give her means or her care to the suppression of existing 
“domestic violence”--would she be bound to abandon the 
higher interest of the community, that she might direct, 
her energies to that which its inferior? Surely, not. And 
further--should the free states have their eyes opened to 
this truth, (and they will in two or three years more)— 
that the continuance and growth of slavery is utterly 
incompatible with the continuance and growth of our free 
institutions, their hands will in all probability, be raised 
but slowly, for the extermination of men who contend for 
the very elements of human rights, or for the perpetuation 
of a system which threatens wholly to ingulf their own well- 
being. The south ought not, as we think, to repose with 
so much confidence, as she seems to do, on this defence in 
hertime of need. Whenthe extremity to which she is fast 
hastening calls for it—she will find, in al] likelihood, that 
the redemption of the pledge will not be considered as 
absolute and independent of other circumstances—and 
that there will exist many and formidable obstacles to its 


ee 


a — 
This moral power I fear you too fatally possess, By, 
allow me to ask, Have you the moral right of using jt, j 
the way you purpose? I believe not; for, according ig 
old fashioned way of thinking, every-man in the Ration : 
morally bound to obey the constitution and laws of his 
country, Christians are more especially thus morally 
bound, or else the Apostle is wrong. ‘Submit yourselves , 
says he, 1 Peter ii..13, “to every ordinance of man fo 
the’ Lord’s sake”—<‘for so is the will of God.” (3) No, 
are not the constitution and laws of our country, sities 
the “ordinances of men” intended by the Apostle? But 
these, it seems, you have, or at least claim a moral power 
to disregard, and to destroy the rights secured by them! 
Away then with this miserable evasion, unworthy as jt is 
of any man of common sense and common honesty, (4) 

Let us here learn a lesson from history. At the very 
time when the Apostle wrote, millions of slaves were held 
by their masters, in the Roman empire; and among these 
both masters and slaves, there were many christians, This, 
every one acquainted with history and withthe New Tis. 
tament, knows to be so, (5) Now those slaves were aj) 
held by virtue of the Roman laws; and these laws were 
the “ordinances of men.’ ‘T'o those very laws, then, by 
which myriads were held in slavery, the Apostle commands 
christians of that day to “submit themselves.”” His words 
are “every ordinance of man,’ clearly including them. 
selves. If christians, then, at that day, were bound to 
submit to those laws, how are they released from their obe- 
dience to laws exactly similar now? Surely the obliga- 
tion remains now as it was then. (6) 





—____.. 
perpetrating the most aggravated injustice—that, he is not 
only disregarding the happiness of other intelligent beings, 
but that, in so far ashe does it, by the unchangeable law, 
of his moral constitution, he is polluting the sources of his 
own, and producing discord in that universal harmony, 
which God is persuading us to desire for our own felicity, 
By this “moral power” we persuade him to cease from hig 
unnatural, his monstrous action; to relinquish a miscalled 
right—voluntarily to abandon a course of conduct pro- 
ductive of nothing but evil to the slave, to himself, to his 
country, to the world, to the universe. Will oar corres. 
pondent object to the use of “moral power” thus directed? 
Will he reject the persuasives of Truth, because she woos 
him to walk in paths, that, heretofore, he has not known? 
We, sincerely, hope not. 


(3) Our author seems not well to have considered the 
just distinction that exists between “obedience” and “gab. 
mission” tohuman laws. We will attempt to illustrate:— 
If the laws of Louisiana were to command of every white 
man within the Jimits of the state, to become a slave. 
holder, and, on the ground of public policy, regularly every 
week, with his own hand, to inflict on each of his slaves in 
regular rotation, and in the presence of the others, a severe 
flagellation—and should declare, as the penalty of disobe- 
dience, that the master should receive, in each instance of 
failure, the same number of stripes that was appointed to 
the slave—to “‘obey”? such a law—that is to execute. what 
it required, would be a transgression of the law of God, 
the higher law—and, therefore, sinful;—whilst “submis. 
sion”? to the penalty, or patient endurance of cruelty under - 
the sanction of law, would be the duty of the christian, 
because it would be ‘‘for the Lord’s sake .”” 

Again,—the constitution of the United States has been 
so interpreted as to authorize the slaveholder to recapture 
inthe free states his slave, a fellow-creature, who—with- 
out any breach of the law of love towards the master, who 
has thus far through life, withheld from him all the rights 
bestowed on him by his maker—is only escaping from his 
oppressor,—now, if the same constitution had commanded 
every citizen, (of Ohio, for instance) on being summoned 
by the slaveholder, to assist in retaking the innocent fugi- 
tive, under the penalty for, refusal, of receiving from the 
hands of the slaveholder, one hundred lashes—obedience 
to such an inhuman ordinance might well be refused, 
whilst submission to the penalty might become the duty of 
the christian. ; 


(4) We will not differ with the writer when he says, 
“the constitution and laws of our country are among the 
‘ordinances of men? intended by the apostle.’ As such, 
when they conflict not with the higher law of God, they are 
not only obeyed—but that part of them before referred to, 
which authorizes the delivery of a runaway slave to his 
master—a thing nowhere countenanced in the Word of 
God—is submitted to by abolitionists, Whilst they do 
this, they do not forget, what the writer, in his zeal for the 
establishment of scriptural slavery, seems to have overlook- 
ed, that these same ‘‘ordinances of men’? declare, that “the 
freedom of speech and of the press shall not be abridged.” 
Thus, so far as these “ordinances” are concerned, the peo- 
ple of the free states have as unquestionable a right to 
talk and to print on all subjects, not even excepting 
American slavery, as the people of the slave states have, 
to maintain that institution, of late deemed so intangibly 
sacred :—For, neither the constitution of the general go- 
vernment, nor of any particular state, gives to the slave- 
holder in more unequivocal terms, the right to hold his 
guiltless fellow-men, and their guiltless posterity, through- 
out all ages, in bondage, than it does to usall, the freedom 
of speech and of the press. If, then, both the rights stand 
on the same equal and unexceptionable footing, so far as 
our constitutions are concerned—and it be made plain to 
us by experience, that they cannot long co-exist—that, in 
their very natures, they are not only hostile, but so entirely 
irreconcileable, that one must uproot and destroy the other, 
and remain sole and undisputed victor—which of the two, 
slavery or the freedom of the press and of speech, ought to 
be laid on the altar of our country’s good? Judging from 
the sacrifices, already made at the south to support the 
former, tés vote, doubtless would be, that sLAvERY be elt- 
throned sole monarch; that he perform his everlasting cit- 
cuit round this favored land growing into giant size and 
giant might,—brandishing his bloody arms, and shaking 
his gory chains in the faces of affrighted citizens, whilst 
his foul orgies and impious anthems peal through the whole 
vault of heaven, defying the throne of the Most Hicu. 
But not so with the freemen of the north. The decree has 
gone out from their midst—proclaimed by ten thousand 
voices, fast swelling into ten thousand times ten thousand, 
not only, that the slaveholder’s millennium is past,—that 
every fetter of the bondsman shall be dissolved—that the 
earth shall hide the last out of sight—but that free discus 
sion—the freedom of the press and of speech—their ow" 
LIBERTY which God has given them, shall flourish in im- 
mortal youth. 





(5) This statement, so far .as the christianity of the 
masters was concerned, is, by no means so undoubted as our 
correspondent seems to think. It will be difficult to prove 
with considerable certainity—with a certainity 80 strong, 
that it will not be successfully resisted by the spirit of the 
gospel preached by the apostles—that any convert to _ 
tianity in their times continued a slaveholder. We shoul 

be pleased tohave the writer’s views on this part of the 
subject. 

(6) Surely it does: nor do we disregard these right’ 
ill founded as they are believed to be,—nor do we attempt 
ourselves to destroy them, But we endeavor to perform a 
duty which God has made such—by rebuking our neighbor 
in the south for their injustice in seizing upon and wit? 





(2) The writer seems to have but an indistinct percep- 
tion of what abolitionists, and other persons generally, 
mean by moralpower. We mean‘by it, the application 


of truth, to persuade men to doright—or, im other words, . i on 
to cease from doing wrong. It is not physical—therefore, | of them as prefer godliness to gain, to cease from 


to'assort of it, that its direct tendency is, to the destruction | The “fanaticism” of abolitionists may all be eu 
of a right, is, if not erroneous, by no means clear or satis- in this ong thing—they persuade the slaveholder . - e 
factory. We try to use “moral power’’—our knowledge of and in futare, to respect, the rights of wee God has 
tha trath—-of the relations which man sustains to his Crea-| been plundered—to treat asa man, him whom vill 
tor and to his fellow-creatures, to convince the slaveholder, | bound to him by a common nature, and with sts om 
that he is acting in violation of these relations—that he is|have to stand in the judgment. In this way, 20 


Happy South Carolinians! You can now read are wondrous fond of those who deal in blood and 
Hinton without the danger cf corrupting your own| gunpowder. These are the only respectable profes- 
minds by lighting accidently upon any thing in favor | sions in America. 
of si rights. Like the sagacious ostrich, you| Divinity, physic, merchandize, agriculture, and 
may th rust your heads into the sand, and. you ima-! poli.ics, are the only. others from which a man is 
gine that nobody sees you, © : occasionally allowed to enter good society. But 

N. B. There is another work which is believed | they are considered low, and it is only peculiar cir- 
to have obtained some circulation down’ sonth; to, cumstances which can give any of their followers a 
which we would charitab] ‘direct the»attention of claim to rise. 
the expurgators. It abounds in p hostile to| -L have said that the claim of the gentlemen to 

_ Slavery, and in favor of liberty, and should -be look-! consider themselves the highest class, is founded in 
ed after. Among them we note the foHowing:— | nature. They form the nucleus of society, and a- 


¥ 


the means of putting to shame all the Law and Consti- 
tution breakers of the North. That such may be the 
happy result we do most earnestly wish. 


















holding from their fellow-men their birthright endowments— 
acknowledged by themselves to be such,—and by prese™! 


ing to them reasons, which we think ought to persuade “2 
wrong: 








4th July, 1836, 
Sir— Your 20th number has fallen into my hands, and I 
have read it with attention, and_have now to ask of you 
to set. me down as a-subscriber to your paper for a year, 
I send you also an answer to one of the arguments con, 
tained in your paper, which I wish you-to publish. In 
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But this writer proceeds to illustrate his argument for 
the moral power he claims, by what he supposes. to: be a 
parallel case. He supposes that, instead of slavery, as it 
now exists, tdolatry were established in the eouttiern states 
hy provisions in the constitution, exactly similar to those 
found therein on the subject of slavery: and he then ar- 
gues, that it would nevertheless be the bounden duty of all 
christians, to proclaim loudly, and without ceasing, “the 
necessity of tarning from dumb idols to serve the living 
God.” And so it would, without the least doubt. But 
there is alittle flaw in this illustration, that spoils all. It 
supposes idolatry, and slavery, as we have it, to be identi- 
cally the same; whereas, they are, in truth, radically dif- 
fereat. Idolatry, in its very nature, is irreconcilably op- 
posed to christianity: slavery is not, No idolator can be- 
come a christian, without ceasing to be an idolator: a slave 
may become a truly converted christian, without ceasing 
to be a slave. (7) And in point of fact, we have many 
thousands of our slaves'who are real christians, And this 
fact proves, that slavery may stand in perfect consistency 
with christianity. (8) 

Our author’s illustration, then is as unfortunate as his 
argument for his moral power. Both fall to the ground, 
and prove nothing. 

Abolitionism, my good sir, is not christianity; and this, 
I trust I shall ere long, be able satisfactorily to show. (9) 

Ss. L. 


there, as christianity. Yet, it is thought, that the principles 
of abolitionists require entire justice between man and 
man—and that they-work no ill to our neighbor—and that 
in so far as ‘they do this, they will consist with that love 
which men ought to cherish for each other, and which is 
pleasing toGod. If, however, it be not the whole of chris- 
tianity—there is, at least, no repugnancy between that di- 
vine system, and what abolitionists ask of Judge L, and all 
others similarly situated—that they ‘break every yoke and 
let the oppressed go free.”? 

Whilst we have used the probe faithfully, we trust, we 
have used it so tenderly, that our correspondent willbe en- 
couraged tocontinue his communications. We will give 
him, at all times, a hearty weleome—and we invite him 
most cordially to a free use of our columns; believing that 
it may be made the beginning of good things for the couth— 
That it may prove so, at least in the particular case of 
Judge L., he has our sincerest wish. 


A TALE OF HORROR. 


The following facts were communicated in a letter writ- 
ten to Samuel Crothers, minister of the gospel, by an in- 
telligent and pious young man, living in Ross county, Ohio, 
who is also a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
What bloody deeds would nota faithful history of the south, 
for the last year, disclose! Is it not time for her to tun? 


\ 





Dear Sir :— 

At your request, I make « statement on paper of 
the following facts, related to me by various individuals, cit- 
izens of Yazoo county, Mississippi, while doing business 
there during the last winter and spring; their statements: 
all agreeing in substance :— 

They are these. About the middle of July, 1835, and 
during the time of excitement there, (for fear of an insur- 
rection of the slaves,) a stranger came into Benton (the 
county town of that county.) He said his name was Hun- 
ter, and that he lived in Tennessee, (I think the western 
district.) He was an intelligent man, and professed to be 
hunting a situation as teacher, Unfortunately he was seen 
a few days after his arrival, talking with a negro slave, 
The man was immediately seized by a set of men (citi- 
zens) calling themselves regulators, ‘These men try, con- 
demn, punish, execute or acquit, all according to their own 
notion of things, without any pretensions to the legality or 
equity of their course whatever. All this passes without 
being noticed by the legal authorities. But before this 


other, do abolitionists disregard and destroy the rights of 
250,000 slaveholders [there are not more in the U. S.] 
who have, each of them in their possession, now,—at this 
very moment—all the rights of ten of their fellow-men ; 
who continue to withhold them from their proper owners— 
who exercise the power they possess to refine their devices 
into “system”»—who have the hardihood to offer this very 
“system?? as their defence, saying, “it is the Jaw—an 
“ordinance of man,”’ to which as a christian it is your duty 
to “‘submit.”? 

The obligation to “submit to every ordinance of man”? 
is as binding now as it was in the time of Paul. Whilst 
it was no transgression of the Roman laws for the master 
to withhold from his servant, or as the writer will probably 
choose his slave—all requital for his services, yet Paul di- 
rected, that there should be given to him what was ‘just 
and equal.”? Itwasno violation of the Roman laws for 
Paul to become a slaveholer, and to flagellate his enslaved 
fellow-beings just as his caprice or passion might dictate— 


tt, and because the south was displeased that such a dis- 


gentlemen—speculators in stock and property of every de- 
scription—lawyers, and lecturers on law—officers of the 
government, post-masters and land office receivers, and | Law and L 
ministers, constituted the staff in this formidable array that ana sw 
was marching to celebrate their disgusting orgies, their ob- 
scene revelry, over the fallen and dishonored banner of f;eemen than live slaves, 
their country. 


——rr 
schemes Of violence, they wore called by the most o 
brious and unpopular names, 

The churches, too, seemed paralized. _ But their previ- 
ous deportment to the abolitionists had made them power- 
less in this crisis, Of the thirty, provided for as many 
thousand of the population of Cincinaati—if the 4th Pres- 
byterian Church in the village of Fulton be excluded— 
there was not one that would permit the advocate of liber- 
ty, the friend of the slave, to utter a word in his behalf, 
From this cause, when the spirit of misrule began to rise, 
they had no powér to lay it. But they had in their own 
bosoms many of the instigators of disorder. Instances 
were by no means rare, of members of churches openly 
and resentfully declaring, that force ought to be used for 
putting down the abolitionists’ press—and even, since the 
deed was done to which such language instigated, they have 
been heard to say, they would aid in renewing the violence 
should it be again set up. Of the thirteen, who made up 
the Market House Committee, rian were members of 
different churches—and ‘two of them MINISTERS OF THE 
GosPEL. Yes,—iwo ministers of the gospel, and six 
members of churches,—for whom no plea can be urged on 
the ground of constitutional rights—came, as the represent- 
atives of an unlawful meeting, and, holding over us the ter- 
rors of a mob at their heels, demanded absolutely a discon- 
tinuance of our paper. No ground was taken as to the 
manner and spirtt in which the paper was conducted—it 
was to be discontinued, because slavery was discussed in 


ppro- 
tality of 'Tithonus. 


not. After such a verdict of condemnation as the country 
—Not even excepting a portion of the south—has pronoun- 
ced on this monstrous insurrection against the very elements 
of its government, it is scarcely to be presumed, blinded as 
the aristocracy are by the influence of slaveholding nabob- 
parricide, But what if they do? 
infatuation,—prostrate their abused influence, and make 
our freemen of the north more and more hate the “system” 
of the south, when they find it can grow, only on the ruins 
of the press—in the darkness and silence of despotism—on 
the grave of their own liberties. 

But the enemies of law will adopt a new course—they 
will hereafter operate privately, anu the MaGNatrs will 
not be seen;—their ‘aim will be, against the rvrsons of 
abolitionists. 'This is now the course, We fear it not. 
Threats of personal violence, to ourself especially,—of 
seizure and deportation—are common as the air we breathe; 
—nor have they been withheld, which contemplated a still 
more disgraceful if not more fatal violence. What infat- 
aation has possessed itself of a misguided aristocracy! 
As if—when we number among the advocates of liberty 
and Jaw thousands of the firmest hearts, the purest lives, 
the loftiest intellects of the land—our poor labors would be 
missed! Has there ever been known a cause in which 
much was to be periled, more worthy of the utmost hazard 
cussion should be entertained here. What efficiency can} than this? Law has been prostrated—violence exults over | 
the church put forth in favor of peace and right and order, its downfall ;—the Constitution lies in dishonorable dust, 
and safety, when such are the materials of which it is com-| whilst bloody treason flourishes over it. 
posed ? 





Men are struck | 
eee dumb, and speech is useless for the reformation of abuses | 
ubsidies had been levied on all the highest vocations. ! that threaten to load with the fetters of the slave, them- | 


M on | nage 
anufacturers and merchants—holders of real estat All this is here—almost upon 


selves and their children. 

| uss now—and shall it be said, Lire and FoRTUNE and | 
| Honor should not be hazarded, that the Constitution and | 
IBERTY maybe restored. to their lost thrones, | 
ay their mild sceptre without a rival? No: this 
;must be done by those who would rather themselves die 
or our country, glorious as has 
been her hope, is gone forever. | 





Let it not be said, that foreigners, had any connection | 


ae 
we could have done, had we been gifted with the immor- 


Will the outrage be renewed? We know not—we trust 


ism, that there will be any attempt to repeat such an act of 
It will only show their 


| A large edition has been printed. 
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The following we give as they have been communicated 
to us:—-A mobite of leading distinction in the work of de- 
molition, and the son of one of the Market-house Com- 
mittee, a few evenings afterwards in a brawl at the thea- 
tre with a disorderly woman, was dangerously stabbed by 
her. He has since recovered. 





The engineer of the Steamboat Motto, was a strenuous 
operative in the work of destruction. He was dressed in 
a garb by which he was easily distinguished—went by the 
name of ‘Santa Anna””—and was regarded as a leader.— 
A few days afterwards,.the Motto grounded on Blanner- 





hasset’s island,—and in an attempt—a rash one as it is 
|said—of the engineer to get her off by an unusual press o¢ 
steam, sne burst her boiler. The engineer was instantly 
killed. It is said, that another officer of the same steam- 
| boat, perhaps the assistant-engineer, who had also acted 
| the part of an assistant to “Santa Anna’ in the mob, 


| Shared the same unha 


ppy fate. 





A mobite, the day after the press was destroyed, ap- 
proaching a southern remarked—“* Well, we have done the 


! 
work for you.”” 


jthank you. If you expect in this way to please the sout 
| you are greatly mistaken.” A hard and mortifying case 
this. ‘The south are in the main pleased with such work, 
and yet when it is done, they have noteven the civilty to 
gay, “thank ye.”? 


This reply was given him—*We do not 


Our Frienps—Must be informed that the Executive 
Committee are pressed for funds, They have soveral 
agents inthe field; and are desirous of employing many 
more—and the expenses of publishing essays, pamphlets’ 
&c. are heavy. We trust they will send in their pledges as 
early as possible. We need them all. 

A NarRATIVE OF THE LATE RioTous PROCEEDINGS, 
&c. has just been published by the Executive Committee. 
It is trusted, that aboli- 
tionists will give large circulation to a work so well calcu- 
lated, from the alarming facts it embodies, to show our 
fellow citizens the danger to which our free institutions 
are exposed. 





| Bask See 
with this attempt to exercise “ta power above the law of | Politics. 
the country.”? Not a foreigner, so far as is known, except 
one, whose mercantile enterprize under the guardianship of 


: tion. So far as the two great political parties are concern- 
the law, has been eminently rewarded by abundant wealth, | ; SENS | scure partof the building where it was placed. 
; , ed, they owe about as many favors to one as to the other. a 
The German popolation of our city_| 


was concerned in it. >| Th h be b h J “Ping? b | ———- 
amounting as it is computed to 10,000—a third of the | Lente oe — sig ee _ oe ew Married—On Wednesday, 31 Aug. by Horace Bush- 
us to} ¥ z 


whole—are in the main sober and staid, obedient to the : : jnell, Lucius H. Parker to Exizavetn Horyoxr, daugh- 
: | feel towards them resentment. Let us freely forgive them 


laws, having no part or lot in our mobocratical movements, | Saar |terof William Holyoke of this city. 
for all the wrong we have suffered—for all their bitterness | 


| Tue Painanrurorist To-pAyY—Exhibits on the outside 
| 


pe : . aka ast wi was done before the mob came upon us. 
Abolitionists are united together by no partizan obliga- | eas 08 2 vai ass asa . : 7 aaa 
The outside form was saved, by being overlooked in an ob- 


the “ordinances of men”? permitted it—yet, did Paul 
make it one of the qualifications of a preacher, that he be 
no “striker.” Nor, would Paul, the slaveholder, (it sounds 
oddly—doesnt it?) have transgressed their “ordinances of 
men” had he put to death a score or twoof his converted 
slaves, according as fear or passion might have prompted 
him, with or without cause—yet, what would our correspon- 
dent think of Paul, if he could have sufficient evidence 
now to prove, that he had been a slaveholder—the holder 
in bondage of a thousand of his fellow-creatures, no matter | 
from what country, or of what color, or however unqualifi- | 
ed f6r liberty—and, that he had on more occasions than 
one, either with his own hand, or by that a heartless over- 
seer, scourged some half a dozenof them till their garments 
were seen soakirg with gore ; or, goaded by fear, had cruci- 
fied every tenth man among them, in order, to strike terror 
into the rest,—and all this too, that the ‘system?’ in which 
he was immeshed might be maintained—and for the good 
of the sufferers themselves? How would he regard such a 


band of outlaws, Hunter was brought, and accused of en- 
deavoring to excite insurrection among the slaves; and of 
persuading some to go off with him, He was desired to 
confess his guilt, but of course refused. The negro with 
whom he had been seen talking in the street, was question- 
ed—who asserted Hunter had tried to persuade him (the 
negro) to go off with him (Huntor.) (Most likely, the 
negro had been directed what statement to make.) 

The man was then stripped and tied down, with arms 
and legs extended; and still requiring the confession of 
guilt, they commenced whipping him. He refused, assur- 
ing them of his innocence, and demanding a trial by the 
laws of his country,—assorting that he could prove his cha- 
racter, and that all he wanted wasa fair hearing. But to 
this they were utterly deaf, and swore, that without the re- 
quired confession, they would whip on!! They assured 
him at the same time, that if he would confess gutlty, and. 
tell his accomplices, he should be set at liberty, on condi- 
tion of his leaving the state of Mississippi immediately, 


| together for our persecution. 


The Irish, who in time past, have been the scape-goats for | : , 
all the disorders of the community, are not very numerous | and misrepresentation. ie isk dag 

—and they are generally Catholics. They had no hand| 1” the approaching Presidential matueens avin Grande 
in the late mob. Not an Englishman, or any other for-| ed, that the cause of our country and of liberal) prnecigten, 
eigner—all classes of foreigners including the Germans - be much affected os any weit by the yi of nt 
and Irish already mentioned, making nearly or quite one of the ae state candidates by preference to the other.— 
half of the whole number of our citizens—had any pazti-| Mr. Webster, from whom most would ve hoped, seems to 
cipation in it. be out of the question. For Judge White, a slaveholder— | 
Let the whole dishonor, then, fall where it is justly due, | brought by the miserable system in which he is involved to | 
| say, that Congress hasno power by the constitution toabol- 
| ish slavery in the District of Columbia—it is presumed no 


SLAVEHOLDER’S BILL OF FARE. 


The (Petersburg) Intelligencer, an extensive and ap- 
proved caterer for the public taste of the “Otp Dominion,’ 
serves up the following dishes for the 1st day of this month 


(Sep.) 


[REGULAR SLAVERS.] 
Negroes Wanted. 


The subscriber boing anxious to make a shipmentby the 


on Americans—on ouRSELVES, 5 aie , 
15th of October, will give a higher price than ever was of- 


Paul, fresh from such scenes? Asthe messenger of mercy 
—the apostle of the Prince of Peace, leading the way to 


The man steadily asserted his innocency of the charge, un- 


Take, then, the 15,000 of our own population—strike | 





til he had received near five hundied lashes,—his body by 
his safe and everlasting abodes? or, asa monster, pointing 
with blood-red hands to the mansions of heaven, whilst he, 
himself, was fast sinking into the regions of despair? And, 
yet, where is the essentia) difference between such a Paul, 
and the scores of christian ministers and laymen at the 
south ? 

Again—the “‘ordinancesof men’? in Louisiana authorize 
the masters to work their slaves on the Sabbath; nay, if 
we have not been misinformed, they regulate this service, 
by declaring at what rate the slave shall be paid for Sunday 
work by the master, who so far as the slave is concerned 
has seated himself on the throne of God, declaring that his 
will and not God’s shall be done. [It is almost unnecessa- 
ry to add, that the latter part of the law isa mere ad speci- 
em pretence,—a mere sham—as the slave has no way of 
enforcing the payment.] Now, would our sensible corres- 
pondent, who is comected with a religious denomination 
that fully upholds the sacredness of the Sabbath, believe 
any of his neighbors justified, because, in this thing, they 
act in conformity with the laws of Louisiana? We will 
not suppose, he would. Well, if sucha proceeding as this 
cannot be justified on his principles, none can. We car- 
nestly desire him to give to this subject further reflection, in 
hopes that his mind will soon be conducted to the only safe 
and proper conclusion,—that God’s law is supreme, and 
that “every ordinance of man,” coming in conflict with 
it, is so far null and void to all intents and purposes what- 
ever. 


tained their wanted confession, immediately determined to | 
execute their prisoner—who, upon learning their determi- 
nation, forthwith recanted his former confession of guilt, | 


boldly assérting, that it had been extorted, and that the | 
names of his accomplices given were entirely fictitious,— | 
that his only reason for confessing, was to escape torture. | 
He averted also, that he was not afraid to die, as he felt 
prepared ;—for, having sapplicated the Almighty, he be- 
lieved the Most High would receive his trembling spirit. 
He further said, that the only boon he asked of them was, 
that they would grant him pen, ink, and paper, that he 
might write to his friends what had become of him; for, 
he said he wished his character vindicated after his death. 
This, they granted; and he, now under the gallows, soon 
wrote what he supposed would answer. He gave his let- 
ter to one of the regulators, who promised to mail it; but 
who, it is said, destroyed it. : 

They then hung him, cut his body down, cut off his 
head, threw his body into a hole, and covered it so slightly, 
that it was soon rooted up by the hogs and devoured. His 
head was carried toa Dr. Trawick’s shop; and after being 
there dissected at pleasure, was thrown into the street to be 
devoured by the hogs, as any other surplus bone. 

Not long after this, it was ascertained by some one pas- 
sing, who knew Hunter, that he was of a respectable fami- 
ly in Tennessee—that he was also respectable, but for some 
months before leaving home, was subject to occasional 
spells of partial derangement. This, at once, accounts for 
his being found talking in the street with a negro. 

Another man was taken up soon after by the same law- 
less band. After whipping him most inhumanly, they were 
proceeding to hang as the former, when Mr. Duval, a law- 
yer, though a small man, got a double-barreled gun heavily 
loaded, and declared he would shoot the first man who 
should attempt putting the rope around the prisoner’s neck, 
as he was then on the scaffold. Mr. Duval considered the 
man should have a trial by the laws of his country; and 
some of the citizens siding with Mr. Duval, pistols and 
dirks were drawn on both sides. Seeing this, both parties 
concladed to let the prisoner go, on condition of his leaving 
the state without delay. He was, accordingly, set at lib- 
erty; and was seen running while in sight, though cruelly 
mangled by the stripes he had received. 

Most sincerely yours, 





(7) We think our essayist here—instead of detecting a 
“flaw in this illustration,” has, through the blinding in- 
fluence of the system in which he is involved, fallen, him- 
self, intoerror. Slavery isa form of oppression :—as it 
existed in the West Indies, and as it exists now, in the Uni- 
ted States, it is a most aggravated form of oppression.— 
Now, oppression, how much soever it may vary in degree, 
is, asa genus, as “‘irreconciliably opposed” to christianity 
asidolatry. In fact, “*covetousness is idolatry’?—covetous- 
ness is one of the main pillars of oppression :—if then, 
covetousness and idolatry be identical, idolatry is but a prop 
to the prison of oppression. ‘The oppressor of his fellow 
acts on principles as much opposed to christianity as does 
the idolater. His character maybe modified by circun- 
stances counteracting the natural influences of oppression; 
—but, so may the idolator’s. 

Our author would seem to combat, what no one has ever 
asserted——that the slave, the subject of oppression cannot 
beachristian. So far from this being ttue, the very suffer- 
ings to which he is called, may be made, by the blessing of 

-God, eminently purifying to his character. But, that op- 
pression, deliberate—systematic—framed by a law ;—that 
the habitual violation of those rights which christianity com- 
mands us, under all circumstances, to respect, as we do our 
own, has any other tendency than to corrupt our moral na- 
ture is the testimony, not only of God’s word, butof the ex- 
perience of every day. No—the most stupid devotee who 
ever bowed down to the most disgusting idol, or prostrated 
his body on the earth before the car of J uggernaut, waiting 
to be crushed by that incumbent mass is—so far as this mat- 
terisconcernea—if notbetter, as well qualified to enjoy the 
happiness—the harmonious happiness of heaven—as the 
murderer of Poland, though seated in the palace of the 
Czars, or as the southern slaveholder who feeds, through life, 
a more vulgar and secluded voluptuousness, on the plunder- 
ed rights of five, or fifty, ora hundred of the subdued and 
helpless of his race. 





THE PHILANTHROPIST. 





CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER 23, 1836. 








«The Reign of Terror” 


Was introduced into this metropolis, a few weeks since, 
after the most formal and deliberate preparation on the part 
of itsagents. Lt was intended to endue it with iron strength 
and endless duration. It was to constitute an impregnable 
outpost as long as Ohio was to be regarded as a frontier of 
slavery, for the protection of that bloody system from every 
assault, which argument, and reason, and common sense, 
and truth and religion could make upon it. Its establish- 
ment in this city had been “ordered’? by the commercial 
and slaveholding aristocracy of the south, of their kindred 
commercial aristocracy of Cincinnati; and with mercan- 
tile fidelity, every preparation was set on foot to comply 
with the order, 

First of all, the daily labors of the slavery part of the 
public press were put in requisition. The largest nomen- 
clature of abusive epithets was ransacked, for language in 
which to stigmatize the advocates of constitutional right. 
The freedom of the press—liberty of speech—the right to 
discuss—were scoffed at, by that portion of the press that 
was using with the most wanton license the rights they de- 
nied to others. If any portion of the press that refused to 
enter upon this crusade against the liberties of our citizens, 
and ventured to dissent from the course that was set on foot 
—if they recommended: moderation, or ventured on: the 


(8) Intending nothing offensive or invidious—but only 
that, the nakedness of this position may be fully shown, 
may we not ask, if, by the same reasoning, it may not be 
proved, that highway robbery “‘stands in perfect consisten- 
cy with christianity?” For, in this case, the sufferer—the 
person robbed—may, like the slave, be a christian. As 
little confidence as we have in the broad assertions that are 
80 often made favorable to the christianity of the slaves as a 
body, it ic yet pleasing to hear from one of Judge Ls intel- 
ligence, that so many are prepared for the happiness of 
heaven, to whom the avarice and oppression of their fellow 
men deny it on earth. Should Judge L. have one such in 
his possession, we ask him to ‘show on what ‘gound it is, that 
heholds asa slave on earth one whom God declares fit to be 
an angel in heaven ? 


(9) It would, to be sure, be unreasonable, to expect that 
the “raw head and bloody bones” which has been substitu- 
tedin the south for abolitionism, should be considered, 





from this number 7,500 for females, and 2,500 for boys too | 


this time having become sadly mangled. He then con-' young and for the aged too feeble and decrepit to engage in | Harrison we do not know that there is much to chpeee-— 
fessed “guilty,” expecting the promised release. But, ! such tumults, and we have left, an effective American po- Neither of them will turn to the cause of freedom till the 
alas! these men, faithless as cruel, soon as they had ob- /pulation of 5,000. To say that 500—or one in ten, of People turn; and either of them will, when they do. 


this number approve of mobs generally, as an allowable 


| remedial course of action for the suppression of, what they parties, 


consider, abuses, would be placing the number too high. 
Nor, is it believed, that twice that number—unpopular as 
abolition is—would approve of the lawless destruction of 


| 


| 
| 


|an abolition press; whilst we do not think that more than | whose crimes call not for withholding it from him. In all 


one-fourth of it, or 250, could be found willing to put their | 


hands to the work. 

Of the 2000 or 1500—(and there were not more than 
this number)—coliected in the street when the press was 
destroyed—it is not believed, there were more than 100 
operatives. ‘The assault made from the Coffee-house (a 





| 
| 


} 


abolitionist will vote. Between Mr. Van Baren and Gen. 


If abolitionists unite themselves to either of the existing 
they will weaken their influence in th. great revo- 
lution that has begun, and has for its object the restoration 
of order, of law, of the constitution—and the full grant and 
establishment of liberty to every human being in our land 


the elections it would seem to us that the safest rule would 
be to vote for those who are “thonest,”? who are ‘‘capable,” 
and who, in their own conduct show the most independent 
and unwavering regard for our laws and common liberties 
We want steady, sober, discreet men, who look not at the 


fered in this market, for likely Negroes, from the age of 10 
to 30 years of age: he is to be found at his office, on Bol- 
lingbrook street, or at the store of Solomon Davis, next door 
to Dunns, McIlwaine & Co., Sycamore street. 


HENRY DAVIS. 


Negroes Wanted. 


The subscriber wishes to purchase One Hundred Slaves 
of both sexes, from the age of ten to thirty, for which he is 
disposed to give much higher prices than have heretofore 
been given. Persons having property of the above descrip- 
tion to dispose of, will do well to call on him, at the store of 
Messrs. Phillips & Davis, at the corner of Sycamore and 
Old streets, where he may be found. Also, he will call on 
those living in the adjoining county, to see any property, 

Letters addressed to the subscriber, stating a description, 


will be attended to. 
ANSLEY DAVIS. 


[“GENTLEMEN” SLAVERS.] 








present office as a mere stepping-stone to one that is higher 


The subscriber offers for sale, Thirty-five Slaves, men, 


drinking establishment on the lower story) was a rush of, and more lucrative. Let our votes, where we can vote at/ women and children, which he is desirous of selling to some 


desperation, although there was no reason to fear that they 

would be met by any resistance. Whilst about twenty | 
were engaged in the Depository and press-room, in the work 

of destruction, a slight alarm of some difficulty with their 

associates out of doors, frightened them from effecting so 

complete a demolition as was intended. 

A good-looking young man, whilst the mob were in the 
office, proclaimed from a conspicuous place, if six others | 
would join him, he would put a stop to the violence, But 

itwas known the Mayor was there—that he was a quiet | 
spectator of what was doing, ‘This discouraged all. But 
had he summoned aid, he would have been instantly joined | 
by hundreds anxious to rescue the property of their fellow-| 
citizens from lawless depredation, and the city from the | 
consummate disgrace of which they were beholders. Or’! 
had he been fifty miles from the city, and his absence 
known to the crowd, so that the Sheriff would have been | 
looked to, as the officer upon whom the chief responsibility | 
of suppressing the riot devolved, it would, we believe, have 

been easily and quickly suppressed. But whilst the first 

officer of the police was believed to be calmly looking on, 
and sincerely approving the outrage, it discouraged the 

multitude of orderly citizens who were there, and ready as 
we believe, at the first invitation of the Mayor, to arrest 
the depredators. 

In the midst of the general cowering of the great body 
of our citizens before the violence of our dough-face assail. 
ants—there were some honorable and lofty exceptions, 
where, too, there was something to be hazarded. The Cin- 
cignati Gazette contended manfully for the protection of 
constitutional right—for the freedom of speech—for the 
liberty of the press. The Cincinnati Journal and Lumi- 
nary condemned, in the most fearless and spirited language, 
the proceedings of the mob from its first onset on the 12th 
July, up to the consummation of the Vandal outrage. The 
Cross and Baptist Journal, though silent before on all that 
related to abolition, now spoke in the most commendable 
terms in favor of the laws, and in condemnation of the spi- 
rit of misrule. 

What, it may be asked, has been the effect of this vio_ 
lence, on the mass of the population through the country ? 
Most happy. There has been almost a universal condem- 
nation of the mobocratic proceedings. Especially fas the 
weight of pablic sentiment fallen on those who deserved it, 
—the Market House Committee—without whose connec- 
tion with -tlt, disorderly of the city, there would, it igs 
thought, have been no mob. The people are anxious to 
hear on the subject of slavery—they eagerly read the anti- 
slavery papers; and if we mistake not, they are fast begin- 
ning to see the utter incompatibility of southern slavery 
with the continuance of northern liberty. The outrage on 
the Philanthropist has given it, and the cause it espoused, 
a celebrity that it never would, otherwise have obtained. 
It has made abolitionists by the THOUSAND, where the pa= 
per by its own unaided efficiency was making them by éens; 
and even those who profess not to be abolitionists, have 
sent in their contributions for the re-establishment of the 

press. Whilst we deplore-the wickedness that persuaded 
cour Citizens to the deed of destruction, we have to say, that 
this act of the slaveholding aristocracy, executed by their 


all, be given to the ‘‘most worthy,” without regard to his | 
partizan distinction. 





PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 

It is the carnest recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that all the auxiliaries, forthwith engage in the 
work of procuring the signatures of petitions for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. The sooner 
the work is begua the better—and the longer will be the 
list of names. There ought to be the utmost diligence used 
in this matter. Slavery in the states cannot live in any 
vigor five years, after its condemnation and abolition at 
the heart of this Empire. Where last year there was one 
name to petitions—proper effort this year would obtain 
ten. The reorLe must teach their servants in Congress, 
that their petitions shall be heard—if not by those who are 
now there, by others who can be put there. The petitions) 
ought to be in Washington by the opening of the session. | 
| 


SLAVEHOLDING FOLLY AND INSOLENCE. | 


THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD. 


| 





FIFTY 

On the 13th ult., ata public meeting of the citizens of | 
Mount Meigs Montgomery co., Ala., the following reso- | 
lution was adopted : | 


“Resolved, That we, the members of this community: 
do offer fifty thousand dollars for the apprehension of A- 
Tappan, Brother & Co., and the editor of [the fire brand 
to the South,] Zion’s Watchman, La Roy Sunderland, or 
any of those enemies of the rightsof man, styled ‘‘aboli- 
tionists.? *? 

La Roy Sunderland, editor of the Zion’s Watchman, in 
reply to the above, says: 

“If the citizens of Mount Meigs ‘are sincere in their 
offer, Jet them deposite fifty thousand dollars in any bank 
in this city, subject to my order, and then see how long it 
will be before they will be gratified with a sight of the edi- 
tor of Zion’s Watchman !°? 





MOBIANA. 


Evil over-ruled for good.—When the mob-operating 
made their agsault on the Depository, they pitched our pub- 
lications, books, papers, &c. out of the widows into the 
street. Instead of all, very few of them were destroyed. 
They were eagerly seized and carried off—and we have 
reason to believe, in many instances, carefully read. A 
number of the Philanthropist, in which was the address to 
the Females of Ohio, by the Muskingum County Female 
‘A. S. Society, found its way intoa{family of four, con- 
sisting of a father and mother, and son and daughter-in- 
law. We have been informed, they all have since declar- 
ed themselves abolitionists. 

One of the mobites bore off Jay’s Inguiry—read it— 
and declared, if that contained the doctrines of abolition- 
ists, he was one himself. ‘ 





An intelligent mechanic, a few days after the mob, ac- 
costed the editor in the street—informed him that he had 
brought off some of the publications that were thrown out 
of the Depository—had read them—offered to return them 
—was well pleased with the views they presented and en- 
couraged usmuch to recommence the publication of the 








slightest rebuke of those who were busy in concocting 


agents here, has done more for the cause of liberty than 


planter at the south; who will not separate them. They 
will be delivered to the purchaser about the Ist of Novem- 
ber. J. M. WYCHE. 


Notice. 


A gentleman, at present engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
but who is anxious to turn his attention to business of an- 
other character, offers at private sale to any respectable 
Southern Planter, who would wish to purchase them for his 
own use, Zwenty-seven Negroes. Persons desirous of 
purchasing, will apply at this office. 

Notice. 

A gentleman having authority to dispose of between 20 
aud 30 Negroes, would be glad to sell them at private sale 
to some person who would be willing to purchase them.— 
Apply at this office. 

Extensive sale of Real Estate, Slaves, Plantation Uten- 
stls, Stock of Horses, Cattle, Household and Kitchen 
Furniture, &e. 

Will be sold at public auction, to the highest bidder 
oa the premises, at 11 o’clock, on ‘Tuesday the 4th of Oc- 
tober, 1836, that valuable and well known farm adjoining 
the Corporation of Petersburg, called “Indiana,?? con- 
taining about two hundred and seventy acres. The tene- 


| ments are extensive, in gaod order, and fully adequate to 


the accommodation of a family. This property will be 
divided to suit the views of purchasers if desired, and will 
be shewn by the overseer on the premises, or by Mr. Edwd. 
Powell. After which the household and kitchen furniture, 
plantation utensils, stock of corn and fodder, cattle and 
horses; among which are good harness and saddle horses. 

Also—Fifteen valuable Slaves, men, women, boys and 

irls, 
F Terms—For the Negroes, cash; for the stock, furniture, 
&c., four months for sums over $50; onder that sum, cash. 
For the plantation the terms will be liberal. 
THOS. D. WATSON. 

J. D. Townes, Auct. 


Tur Stavery Press or CincixnatTi—uses the follow- 
ing complimentary language in speaking of the late mobs: 


“It is a subject of general surprise and felicitation among 
our citizens, that so large a mob, after becoming excited, 
and having one of their number severely shot, did not com- 
mit more violence and proceed to greater extremes than 
they did. Independently of the strong and universal op- 
position that our citizens have to mobs of all kinds, arid the 
great mortification and regret that one should have occurred 
among us, few seem tobe dissatisfied with the result, or 
the slightest sympathy for the sufferers. * * * 
The r10TERS seem only to have aimed at the profligate,» 


Cin. Whig, Aug.2. 


“The citizens felt themselves deeply insulted, and were 
resolved upon retributinn.”” asthe ies 2 a. © * 
“Fortunately, Mr. Donaldson was not athome: he thought 
prudence the better part of valor, and made good his re- 
treatin time. Search was also made for Birney, but with 
no better success.”? < * * * ‘We are 
happy to state, that no lives were lost, and that no ome 
was attempted upon individuals. Had Birney and Don- 
aldson fallen into their hands, itis most likely they would 
have received a coat of tar and feathers. edo not think 
any thing more serious was contemplated. 

‘¢6We will do the mob the credit to say, that it was the 
most systematic, orderly, and WELL BEHAVED MOB we 
ever witnessed, and, at the same time, the most determin- 
ed. Their conduct at the house of Mr. Donaldson, we 
have heard highly commended by those who witnessed it. 
They did not even enter the house, or attempt to mob it, cr 
its inmates; and, although it was p to appoint a 
Committee to search the house for Mr. Idson, yet upon 
the remonstrance of some ladies who were standing at 
the door, and their assurance that the object of their pr 
suif was not in the house, they retired.”"—Cin. Rep Aug. 





Philanthropist as early as possible. 


1, 1836, 








POETRY. 


From the Essex Gazette. 
« The Bill of Abominations.” 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

Lines written on the passage of Pinkney’s Resolutions 
in the House of Representatives, and of Calhoun’s “ Bill 
of Abominations” in the Senate of the United States. 

Now, by our fathers’ ashes! —where’s the spirit 

Of the true hearted and the unshackled gone? 

Sons of old freemen, do we but inheret 


Their names alone! 





Is the old Pilgrim spirit quenched within us? 
Stoops the proud manhood of our souls so low, 
That Mammon’s lure or Party’s wile can win us 
To silence now! 


No—when our land to ruin’s brink is verging 
In God’s name, let us speak, while there is time! 
Now, when the padlocks for our lips are forging 
SitENcE 1s crime! 


What! shall we henceforth humbly ask as favors 
Rights all our own!—in madness shall we barter 
For treacherous peace, the rnEEDom Nature gave us, 

God and our Charter? 


Here shall the statesman seek the free to fetter? 
Here Lynch law light its horvid fires on high? 
And in the Church, their proud and skilled abettor, 

Make truth a lie? 


Torture the pages of the hallowed Bible 
To sanction crime and robbery and blood, 
And in Oppression’s hateful service, libel 
Both man and God? 


Shall our New-England stand erect no longer, 
But stoop in chains upon her downward way, 
Thicker to gather on her limbs and stronger 
Day after day. 


Ob no—methinks from all her wild green mountains— 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie— 
From her blue rivers and her welling fountains, 
And clear, cold sky! 


From her rough coast and isles, which hungry ocean 
Gnaws with his surges~ from the fisher’s skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billow’s motion, 
Round rock and cliff. 


From the free fireside of her unbought farmer— 
From her free laborer at his loom and wheel ; 
From the brown smith-shop, where beneath the hammer 
Rings the red steel! 


From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land, and left us to an evil choice, 
Loud as the summer thunder-bolt shall waken 
A Peoptez’s yoicr! 


Startling and stern!—the Northern winds shall bear it 
Over Potomac’s to St. Mary’s wave; 
And buried Freedom shall awake to hear it 
Within her grave. 


Oh—let that voice gu forth—The bondman sighing 
By Santee’s wave—in Mississippi’s cane, 
Shall feel the hope, within his bosom dying, 
Revive again. 


Let it go forth!—The millions who are gazing 
Sadly upon us, from afar, shall smile, 
And unto God devout thanksgiving raising, 
Bless us the while. 


Oh—for your ancient freedom, pure and holy, 
For the deliverance of a groanirg earth, 
For the wronged captive, bleeding, crushed and lowly, 
Let it go forth! 


Sons of the best of fathers; will ye falter 
With all they left ye periled and at stake! 
Ho—once again on Freedom’s holy altar 
The fire awake! 


Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come together, 

Put onthe harness for the moral fight, 
And with the blessing of your Heavenly Father 
MatnTAlIN THE RIGHT! 


From the Friend of Man. 


Gerrit Smith’s Letter to the Rev. Lyman Beech- 
er, D. D. 


Peterboro’, June 29, 1836. 


Rev. Dr. Brecuer, 
My Dear Sia,—I am not writing this letter to the 
Rev Dr. Baxter, nor to the author of the article on 
slavery in the April No. of the Repertory, both of 
whom find a justification for slavery in the Bible,— 
nor to the Rev. Mr. Plummer, who compares his 
colored brethren to frogs:-—but this letter is address- 
ed to one who would rather that his tongue should 
cleave to tie roof of his mouth, than that it should 
be employed in a Scriptural defence of such an abo- 
mination, as American slavery. To take up, there- 
fore, any portion of this letter with proofs that the 
African is a man, and entitled accordingly to’a broth- 
er’s place in the heart of every other man; and with 
proofs that nothing can be more abhorrent than 
American slavery to the genius of Christianity— 
would be not only superfluous, but fraught with in- 
sult to your understanding, and would imply a doubt 
of the goodness of your heart. 
I fully believe in the truth of your declaration, 
that, “it is a libel on [you] to say that [you] are 
not the black man’s friend:” and I have no doubt 
that the elevation of the colored race is amongst 
the prominent objects of your most fervent prayers. 
But still in respect to the subject of slavery, “I 
have a few things against thee.” In the speech you 
delivered at a late Colonization meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, you say, that you are “the decided ¥riend of 
emancipation;’”’ but immediately after you show, that 
it isa future and not a present emancipation, which 
has enlisted your friendship. You are for emanci- 
pation—but not yet. Now, if I were standing by, 
whilst you were laboring to bring a fellow-sinner to 
Tepentance, and, instead of countenancing your sol- 
emn and urgent exhortation, should relieve his press- 
ed conscience by telling him, “not yet’’—you would 
not-be likely to number me amongst the advocates 
of the doctrine of Bible repentance. But, Sir, you 
are as truly in my way, as in that case I should be 
in yours. I have been laboring not alittle, for the 
last two or three years, to bring my countrymen to 
repent of the sin of slave-holding. All this time 
however, numberless voices, and amongst them your 
own authoritative voice, have been exc aiming in the 
ears of those whom I would be instrumental in mov- 
ing to repentance, “‘Not yet”—“there will be ‘a 
more convenient season.’*” Nor, is it at all strange 
that the slave-holder, like other sinners under such 
cireumstances, should welcome relief to his con- 
science, and scorn to be troubled by me, whilst wiser 
and better men were at hand, to soothe and flatter 
him. Now, what would be true of you and me on 
this point, may with — propriety be affirmed of 
a interference of es seo eae with the Anti- 
ie Society i . ilstitis princi endeav: 
gf unghie Dicietitn o> mike the caooietan 
repent, the other is in holdin 
» atid in persuading him, that the “ 
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“And tis being true, the 
that the two societies ““may 
e” is unreasonable, 


for repenting is not yet. 
opinion in your wo re 
The — ‘oot the Anti-Slavery to the Coloniza- 
tion Society is as defensible and utiful at its foun- 
dation doctrine of “immediate repentance” is just: 
and never, while one society continues to war upon 
that doctrine, and the other to cling to It, can there 
be ah honest and thorough reconcilation between 
them. Whatever the Colonization Society may 
have been, or may yet be, it is now trampling on its 
constitution, by which the people of color in our 
country are made the only object of its concern:—it 
is medling directly and extensively with the ques- 
tion of slavery:—it is, in fact, an Anti-Abolition So- 
ciety,* and the slave-holders most effectual shield. 
This being its present character, I feel as much 
bound to oppose it, as to oppose slavery itself. What 
unbiassed person, who attended the late meeting of 
the New-York City Colonization Society, and wit- 
nessed its heartless merry-making; at the expense of 
the abolitionists and of the millions of our crushed 
colored brethren, but must have felt, that the Col- 
onization Society had joined hands with slavery. It 
was a matter of astonishment to hundreds, that the 
venerable and excellent man, who presided at the 
meeting—the no less worthy divine who opened it 
with prayer—and the beloved old Christian who 
read the Report, could sanction the buffoonery, and 
securility, and wickedness, which abounded on that 
occasion. ‘The sanction was in their presence only. 
I will not believe that it was in their hearts. What 
a contrast did that meeting furnish to the serious 
and tender spirit which characterized the meeting of 
the Anti-Slavery Society the previous morning! | 
The gentleman who preceded you in the Pitts- 
burgh meeting, pronounced “immediate emancipa- 
tion one of the meddest schemes.” Were I to affect 
agreement with him on the subject of slavery, or in- 
deed any thing short of total disagreement, would 
you not have reason to despise me for such affecta- 
tion, and for such infidelity to ve professed princi- 
ples? But wherein can our two Societies walk to- 
gether,” any more than this gentleman and myself? 
To return to your stand against repentance of the 
sin of slave-holding—will you condescend to inform 
the public how that stand 1s reconcilable with our 
holy religion? Surely, it is not, because so many 
are guilty of the sin in question. That is the doc- 
trine of Judge Lawless of Missouri. Be this alone 
the honor of the discovery that, whether men are to 
be tolerated in acrime, depends exclusively, on the 
number committing it. What a welcome expounder 
of the laws and teacher of ethics must this same 
Judge be to our slave-holders and to every other class 
of transgressors, who are but able to swell their 


more virtue in suffering privations with them than in 


enjoyi 
This résolution (and no meeting, 


—— 





season.” 

either of blacks 
or whites, ever passed one more honorable to human 
nature) was carried unanimously in a meeting of 
thousands of the colored people of Philadelphia, 
held immediately after the organization of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. 
James Bradley, the colored youth, who was for- 
merly your pupil exclaimed: “Even liberty is bitter 
to me, while my bretltren remain in bondage.” 
With a heavy heart would he cross the ocean for a 
new home. Indeed, whilst such a noble sentiment 
lived within him, he could not expatiate himself. 
But there are thousand of our free colored people, 
in whom a similar sentiment lives. They will never 
leave their brethren under the yoke. Were they to 
yield to any persuasion, any temptations to do so, 
they would soon repent, and stamp themselves with 
the basest treachery. They are the men most need- 
ed to remain here; to stand up in the midst of this 
nation of oppressors, and plead for the oppressed. 
God be praised, that some of them have already been 
encouraged to break their modest silence; and that 
their Fortens and Purvises and Wrights are bring- 
ing the claims of their broken-hearted brethren be- 
fore the largest assemblies with an effect not to be 
equalled by the more logical and polished eloquence 
of our Birney and Weld. It is manifest too, that 
they are just the ewer Cy of men most suitable, 
if not indecd indispensible, to lay the foundations of 
a happy and glorious Christian Empire in Africa. 
But they cannot be obtained, “while their brethren 
remain in bondage.” Abolish slavery, however, 
and not a few of them would hasten to engage in the 
work. Every day strengthens my conviction, that 
it will never be prosecuted with great success, until 
slavery be abolished. 

You say in your speech: ‘I know no reason why 
he (the colored person) should toil for me, or for any 
other man without reward; and such is the general 
feeling among all Christians and republicans.” 
Now, we know, that “labor without wages” —*toil 
without reward”—is the doctrine of nearly the whole 
South. Do you mean to say, that the whole South 
is as nearly destitute of “Christians and republi- 
eans?”” Ihave nothing to say in favor of southern 
republicans. Indeed, it is as difficult to form a con- 
ception of slave-holding republicans, as of ‘white 
black birds.”” But, I know, that there are Christians 
in the South—many and precious Christians; and I 
am happy in believing, that God is waking them up, 
through the Agency of the Anti-Slavery Society to 
the sin of this doctrine of “labor without wages.” 
But, you did not say what you did, to show, that 
Christians and republicans are few at the South; but 


ng fancied advantages for the 





numbers above the ¢op-line of accountability pres- 
cribed in his honor’s charge to the Grand Jury? Nor, 
do you, I trust, object to our “touching slavery, on, 
the ground, that human laws have taken it under their! 
protection. This is the doctrine of the General As-| 
sembly’s Committee:—a doctrine, which tells the| 
Devil, that whenever his Majesty would place a sin 
entirely out of the reach of the Church, he has noth- 
ing to do, but toembody it in a legal enactment ora 
political compact, and it is thenceforth sanctified and 
unassailable. Why is it then, that you object to re-' 
pentance of the sin of slave-holding? If a member| 
of your family were guilty of but one of the awful 
crimes chargeable on American Slavery, such as’ 
adultery, theft or murder, you would labor day and! 
night, to bring him to repentance. 


| 
| 


But let him be! 
guilty of them all;—or, in other words, let him turn 
slave-holder,. and thus become responsible for the! 
system, which sanctions them all—and your lips! 
are sealed, unless it be tosay “‘not yet,’’ when oth-' 
ers are urging him to repent. Howis this? Do 
these great sins when they become the ingredient of 
acompound, neutralize each other, and thus leave 
the slave-holder nothing to repent of? But, I can-) 
not believe, that you regard the institution of Ameri-! 
can slavery, either for this or for any other reason, to! 
be sinless. You, doubtless, look upon it to be the! 
most crying sin upon earth. 

Society. It is presumed, that you desire to see’ 
the improvement in the character of the Society, 
which oo to see, and which, along with my. 
friend Leonard Bacon and others, I labored, in vain, ' 
to effect. Until. this improvement take place—at 
least, until the society cease to meddle with slavery, | 
it will be unworthy of patronage. But were it to. 
become faultless on the score of my former com-, 
plaints of it, there would still remain a question, ' 
whether it should be patronized, whilst American} 
slavery endures. This question I submit to yourcon-| 
sideration. It may not have had much attention 
from you. Until recently it has had very little from ' 
myself. The question is this: “Is it right to induce: 
a portion of the colored people of this country to: 
turn their backs on their brethren in bonds; to go to 
a returnless distance from them, and to enter upon: 
the creation of new interests and attachments, which : 
are calculated to efface the recollection of those left: 
behind them?’? We must remember too, that this is 
the only portion of that unhappy population, which. 
is at liberty to remonstrate against the cruelty and! 
wickedness of oppression, and to plead for the ex- 
ercise of mercy. ‘Those, for whom they are requir-, 
ed to open their mouths, are not permitted to speak | 
for themselves:—and we must remember too, that, 
amongst the dumb ones, whose cause we should | 
thereby deprive of its most natural advocates, are, | 
in innumerable instances, the fathers, mothers, chil-)| 
dren, brothers, sisters, of those whom we propose | 
to carry away. 

Were we, our families, and neighbors, to be carri- 
ed captive into a foreign land, and were you and I to| 
be released from bondage, would it be natural for us; 
to separate ourselves by thousands of miles and for- | 
ever, from our friends and kindred, still pining under 
the yoke of slavery? or, wouldit notbe amore hu- 
mane and suitable use of our liberty to cleave to 
those beloved sufferers—to study the consolation of| 
their aching hearts—and to be getting up every righ- 
teous “pres in their behalf to their guilty oppres- 
sorst But what would be fit in such a case is equal- 
ly fit in the case of our colored brethren—for, though 
the have acolored skin, they are still men, and ‘‘“men 
of like passions with ourselves.” 

I would not say, that there is, in the consideration 
I here present, a fatal objection to the Colonization 
scheme. There is certainly, however, enough in it 
to lead us to inquire, whether we are clearly doing 
tight, and as we would be done by, when we labor 
to induce our free Frople of color to desert their en- 
slaved brethren. There is certainly enough in it to 
excuse the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That we never will separate ourselves 
voluntarily from the slave population of our,country. 
They are our brethren by the ties of consanguinity, 
of suffering and of wrong; and we feel that there is 


| 


* I am aware, that the Colonization Society de: ies, that 
it is, in its character or influence, an Anti-Abolition So- 
ciety. The design of the first article in the May No. of 
the African Repository is to refute this charge. There is 
a somewhat an amusing illustration of the force of habit 
in the fact that, on the very next page after the above ar- 
ticle, the anti-abolition spirit of this peridoical breaks out 
in praise of a letter, in which the advocates of abolition 
are modestly and charitably set down as enemies to their 
civil government and traitors to their country. And if we 
wanted further evidence of the strong tendency of this 
spifit to betray itself, we have it in the same No. of the 


provides for the continued bondage of the testatur’s 170 
slaves during the life of his child, and for the sale of them 
and their children after her death, provided a certain num- 
ber and description of them be unwilling to go to Africa. 
The account is headed, “Munificent Bequest”—because 
the avails of this sale of God’s image in the persons of 

several hundreds of the testators brethren, are to 
go to the endowment of an institution of learning in 
Africa. We pity the darkness and delusion, under which 
aslave-holder can make such a will. But the conductors 





ave-holder 
g him back, | 


covenient season”’ | our pity, but our 


of a professedly benevolent, and at times, even professedly 


|P 


| the laws of the human’ mind—act with the sense, 
that we are men, and that they on whom we are act-|. 


Somewhat more in relation to the Colonization P 


Repository, where an account is given of a Will, which| ¥ 


you said it, (and I am sorry for it,) to favor the opin- 
ion, that the wrongs and robbery of the slave sys- 
tem—the system of “labor without wages”—are 
generally abhorred at the South, as well as at the 
North. ‘That this opinion is utterly erroneous, the 
ro-slavery expressions of our legislative and ec- 
clesiastical bodies abundantly testify. 

You goon to say, in connexion with the forego- 
ing quotation from your speech: ‘But we must act 
according to the principles of human nature. 
you mean by this, that we must act with reference to 


bb 


ing, are men—then, you have done no more than to 


If 
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wer with man’s nature and God’s claims, Come | 
forth the fearless defender of the principle, that the | 
rightful owner and governor of a man—of his 

thoughts, words, and actions—is himself. You 

know, as well as you know your alphabet, that the 

opposite principle is utterly subversive of the rela- 

tions, which God has established between Himself 

and man; and that, if it be true, that a fellow-man | 
may rightfully be my owner and governor, I am not 

accountable to my Maker. 

Ilove and admire you. Tens of thousands love | 
and admire you. The noble sentiments of your lips 

and pen have burned in the bosom of every philan- 

thropist and patriot in this nation. No man is heard 

with more interest and submission than yourself. 

Thence'the greater regret, that the influence of your 
name should be on the side of the oppressor. May 
you soon transfer it to the side of the oppressed: and 
may the hand which struck the earliest and mighti- 
est blows upon the monster intemperance, soon ap- 
ply its undiminished power to overthrow the greater 
monster slavery. Let me say, however, that when 
it is considered how rare—how almost unknown—is 
the magnanimity, which leads a great and admired 
man to undergo and avow an important change in 
his opinions, and break off from his party—there is 
but too much reason to fear, that you, so dangerously 
great and admired, will be among the last to “cry 
aloud and spare not” against the sin of slavery. 


With great respect, yours, 
Broa respec YNGERRIT SMITH. 


The Incendiary Publication Bill, 


The editor of the Essex Gazette, thus remarked 
on this receipt of despotism just before it was wor- 
thily sent down the back stairs of the Senate: 

‘All pamphlets and papers written or printed 
touching the subject of Slavery”’ are to be prohibi- 
ted. Let Daniel Webster then keep his Plymouth 
speech athome. Let no negligent postmaster suffer 
the Constitution of Massachusetts to slip through 
his fingers. Let him look sharply for the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It is an incendiary docu- 
ment, written by a pernicious old incendiary, by the 
name of Jefferson. And let him see to it, that the 
writings of that same Tom. Jefferson and George 
Wythe and Patrick Henry—three notorious fanatics 
—are kept out of Virginiae Let not the debates in 
the Virginia Legislature in 1832, be sent to their 
authors. Let a cordon sanitaire of Argus eyed post- 
masters, men who are keen in detecting abolition- 
ism, and who can 

Sever and divide 
‘‘A hair ’twixt North and Northwest side!’ 


be set around the slave states. Let the Lynchclubs 
stand ready to lend assistance, by searching the 
pedlars and wooden nutmeg sellers from the North, 
lest amidst their ‘paper rags” the word “slavery”’ 
may be lurking. For ourselves, we warn the South 
to beware. If this Bill becomes alaw, we mean to 
send the Constitution of Virginia and the Declara- 
tion of Independence right into the heart of Virgin- 
ia. Let the “Ancient Dominion’’ then poise itself 
upon its sovereignty, turn its house of delegates in- 





enjoin a very obvious duty. Itis to be regretted, 
that you used this language on such an occasion, in- 
asmuch as you will be interpre'ed (misinterpreted, 
no doubt) to chime in with that herd of declaimers, 
who tell us: “we must take things as they are’”’— 


| “take men; as we find them’”’—and whe mean by 


this, that the reformer must be somewhat indulgent 
to the depravity of the world, and consent to an un- 
‘aren sega accommodation to it. Wicked men stout- 
y resist pure truth; and, because they do, a certain 
class of physicians recommend its dilution, so far 
as to make it tolerable to their patients. Our pro- 
slavery doctors prescribe very much on this princi- 
le. Ihave just seen, that Governor Hill is ore of 
these doctors, and that, in his late message to the 
New Hampshire Legislature, he builds up his argu- 
ment against the abolitionists on the doctrine that 
‘*We must take things as they are—not as we would 
have them tobe.” Amazing as itis, this is pre- 
cisely his language. Be careful my dear sir, lest 
you give these doctors an occasion for claiming you 
to be of their number. 

The sentence in your speech, immediately follow- 
ing that, on which I have just remarked, expresses 
so gross an absurdity, that I conclude the reporter 
or printer has wronged you. This sentence is: 
“Even admitting it to be the duty of the slave-hol- 
der to set him free, it is not only my duty to press 
him to do so, unless it will be for the good of the 
injured.”” Could I believe, that this sentence fell 


the previous one onght to be interpreted in its worst 
sense, and that you have come to think, along with 
Isaac Hill, that “we must take things as they are,” 
and be content to have them remain so. 

I am half afraid, my dear sir, that you will think 


‘it unpardonably impudent in a layman to hint at even | 


the possibility of unsoundness in your ethics! My 

ttitude towards you on this occasion reminds me of 
that taken in the National Temperance Convention 
by the delegate of an Apprentice’s Society towards 
the Rev. Dr. Catheart. The venerable doctor de- 
tended the morality of the rum traffic, and the un- 
learned stripling had the temerity to confront him. 
The curious collision produced Robert Breckenrid- 
ge’s ever memorable remark, that, ‘‘in these strange 
times, it is not at all surprising to see the theology 
of a doctor of divinity, called in question by an ap- 
prentice.”” Nor are times any less “‘strange”’ now; 
than they were then. D. D.’s are still to be found 
on the side of rum; and slavery seems to be the very 
pet and protege of most of them. The most for- 
midable obstacle to our efforts for the abolition of 
slavery is to be found in the titled divines, who, some 
from their occupation of our city pulpits, and others 
from their connection with our public schools, exert 
a wide and commanding influence. From these high 
places the doctrine is sounded out long and loud, that 
slavery is not sin. Awful asthe authority, in which 
it is intrenched, yet so pernicious and abominable is 
the doctrine, that for the want of better assailants, 
laymen fee themselves compelled to attack it. This 
we would not do, had we an array of doctrine of 
divinity on our side;—But these dignitaries are slow 
to unite their honor unto our po, and we must 
do the best we can without them. 

I will call your attention to the next sentence in 
your speech, and then close this already too protrac- 
ted letter. ‘I wish to do better for the colored man 
than toturn him out free among white men.” I do 
not doubt the perfect sincerity and benevolence, with 
which you said this, But, sir, you have never in 
your life spoken a sentence, which favors a doctrine 
more.wrongful and ruinous to man, than does this 
sentence along with others in the same paragraph. 
In this paragraph you recognize the doctrine, that 
one person may strip another of his alienable rights, 
and subject him to his absolute disposa—the doc- 
trine, indeed, that man has no inalienable rights, 
Against such a doctrine every friend of God and man 
should enter his decided, solemn protest. I care 
not if it be “to do better for’? him than others would 
do for him, or than he would do for oe 
wrong him—his noble nature—and his Maker, when 
ou take him into your keeping, and supercede his 
self control. Every irherit right of man cries out 
to the invador: “Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further;”’ and wo tohim, who tramples upon the ad- 
monition. The slave-holder justifies himself in 
holding his fellow man in bondage, on the ground, 
that his slave is not competent to take care of him- 
self. He says, in your language, I can do “better 
for him than he can for himself.”” Oh, how lamen- 
table is it, that the slave-holder should have the au- 
thority of Lyman Beecher for his man-crushing, 
God-defying doctrine, that man is without inaliena- 





Anti Society, who can eulogize it, merit not only 
reproof. 


ble rights! Hasten, my dear sir, to repudiate—to 


to a great Lynch club, keep out those incendiary 
publications;” and like Gov. Hamilton for his sugar, 
“go to death” for its negroes! 

| “Will this bill pass the house? We think not— 
in the name of justice, reason, and republicanism 
we pray it may not. 


Anecdote of Jean Pierre Boyer, President of 
Hayti. 
' Before the abolition of Slavery in the British colo- 
nies, two Slaves fled from Jamaica in a sloop, which 
| they steered to the island of Hayti. Upon landing 
‘they left the sloop and fled to the mountains. Boyer 
immediately informed the Governor of Jamaica of 
the fact and offered to return the s:oop as soon as it 
should be properly claimed. A British captain was 
'directed to proceed to Hayti and demand not only 
the sloop but the runaways. The officer and his 
‘second in command were received by Boyer with 
great politeness in his princely palace. They 
‘Stated the claim to the s!oop, and it was promptly 
restored. But it was a very ‘delicate’? matter to 
,ask the President of a “free negro”’ republic for the 
fugitive slaves. The gallant British c.ptain hesita- 


| from your lips, I should be constrained to believe, that | ted, looking imploringly at his second, and revolved 


in his mind the alternative of broaching the ques- 
,tion or going back in disgrace. At length he ven- 
| tured to say, “Your Excellency is probably aware 
| of the two slaves—” “Yes, and you are ins‘ructed 
to demand them, also!’ exclaimed Boyer, starting 
| from his seat and assuming a gravity any thing but 
, agreeable to the pale faced applicants. A silence 
ensued of. some minutes, every minute of which 
was an age to the captain, while Boyer strode stern- 
ly up and down the hall. At length he relieved the 
two officers from the embarrassment by saying, ‘I 
have heard that slaves sometimes escape from the 
colonies to England, will you please to inform me 
whether they are delivered upon claim of their mas- 
ters?’”? “No,” replied the captain, ‘“‘every man is 
free in England; the law allows no slavery there, 
nor can the master recover his slave there.” 
“Well,” said Boyer, ‘tell your king it is just so in 
Hayti.” 


Ne Plus Ultra. 
“The force of genius can no further go.” 


Will Birney and his Abolition associates still per- 
sist in the publication of their villainously misnam- 
ed Philanthropist, in despite of the public voice so 
significantly expressed at the immense meeting on 
Saturday? If they do, they are to all “intents and 
purposes” mobocrats, and we move that they be ar- 
rested by the Police officers as rioters and disturbers 
of the public peace. If a mob, however, be excited 
by their pugnacity and violence, let them not after 
this have the effrontery to say that they were not 
the offenders and did’nt commence it. They can’t 
expect to be permitted to turn the people of Cincin- 
nati and their op et? out of their houses, destroy 
their trade, pull down the law and Union which pro- 
tect them, and then call themselves peaceable citi- 
zens.—Cin. Whig. 


A New Parer.—A handsomel 
supporting Anti-Slavery Princip 


“hogy age Paper, 
es, is just com- 
menced at Warsaw, Genesee Co. N. Y., edited by 
J. A. Hapiey. 


We regret to record that the office of the Philan- 
thropist —an Abolition paper published in Cincinna- 
ti, and edited by J. G. Birney—was entered by night 
Jast week, and one of the presses broken to pieces, 
and a large quantity of printing paper and some 
other materials destroyed or injured. _ 

The perpetrators of this outrage have not been 
discovered, although the Mayor offers one hundred 
dollars reward.—Greene County Gazette. 


The ‘Schoolmaster,” if we are to believe the 
Abingdon Statesman, Washington county, Virginia, 
‘sig not abroad” in the “Old Dominion.” Of the 


wholesale and retail. 
He keeps on hand, also, Books, Charts and tationary of 
various kinds. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, 


Just received and for sale at the Depository of 
the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, corner of Seventh 
and Main streets, Cincinnati. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Singl 

Cabinet of freedom, Edited by Hon. Wm. = 

Jay, Prof. Bush and Gerrit Smith—Con- 

taining Clarkson’s History of the abolition 

of the Slave Trade. 

Lectures of George Thompson, with a full re- 

port of his discussion with Mr. Borthwick. 

Channing on Slavery. 

A new edition of Mrs. Childs’ appeal, revised 

by the author, at the reduced price of 

The Fountain, a small pocket manual con- 

taining a text for each day in the year, with 

an apposite anti-slavery sentiment or fact. 

Life of Granville Sharp, by C. Stuart, orna- 

mented with a beautiful copperplate likeness. 

Anti-Slavery Record, vol. 1, neatly bound, 
with an Appendix, making 174 pages. 

An Inquiry into the character and tendency 
of the American Colonization and Anti- 
Slavery Societies, by the Hon. Wm. Jay, 
3d edition. 

A Sketch of the laws relating to slavery in the 
United States, by G. W. Stroud. 

Memoirs of Philis Wheatley a native Afri- 
can and a slave, 

The Oasis, by Mrs. D. L. Child, of Boston, 
Author of an Appeal in favor of that class 
of Americans called Africans. 

Bourne’s Picture of slavery in the U. S. 

Phelps’ Lectures on slavery. 
ankin’s Letters on slavery in the U.S. 

A small collection of Anti-Slavery Hymns. 

Memoir of James Jackson, a colored boy who 
died in Boston, Oct. 31, 1838, aged 6 years 
and 11 months, 

Memoirs of Wm. Wilberforce by Thomas 
Price. 

Spirit of Humanity. 

Right and Wrong in Boston. 

Slaves Friend, neatly bound. 

PAMPHLETS, 


50 
25 
06 


5 


2 
25 
50 
25 
25 


Per hundred. 

Proceedings of the State Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention held at Utica, Oct 21, and the first 
meeting of the N. Y. State A, S. Soc. held 
at Peterboro, Oct. 22, 1835, 

A small tract of 16 pages containing and ex- 
tract from one of Rev. C. G. Finney’s Lec- 
tures on Revivals, also an extract of a let- 
ter from James G. Birney, Esq of Ken- 
tucky, toa gentleman in this city; all rela- 
ting to the duty of churches in reference to 
slavery and slave-holders. 

Juvenile Peoms, ornamented with nine wood 
engravings, for the use of free Americian 
children. 

A Tract of 16 pages, containing the Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, together 
with those parts of the Constitution of the 
United States which are supposed to have 
any relation to slavery. 

Letter to a Member of Congress of the U.S. 
from an English Clergyman, including a 
republication of the tract entitled “Every 
man his own property.” 

Second Annual Report of the American An- 
ti-Slavery Socicty. 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention. . 

The Injustice and Impolicy of the Slave- 
Trade and of slavery illustrated in a Ser- 
mon, by Jonathan Edwards, D. D. 

The Maryland Scheme: 

The West India Question by C. Stuart. 

Abrogation of the Seventh Commandment, 
by American Churches. 

First Annual Report N. 1. A..S. Soc. 

Declaration of the Philad. Convention. 

Birney’s Letter to the churches. 

British opinions of the Am. Col. Soc. 

A Brief Review of the First Annual Report 

¢ of the Am. Anti-Slavery Society, by David 
M. Reese, M. D. of New-York, Dissected - 
by Martin Mar, Quack M. D. 

The Wesleyan Extra, a Tract of 24 pages, 
containing Wesley’s Thoughts upon sla- 
very published in the year 1774. 

Anti-Slavery Record, published monthly by 
the Am. Anti-Slavery Society. 

The Slave’s Friend, published monthly, be- 

ing a series of Nos. for children. 

Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the Gen. 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, 

Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine, Nos. 2 & 3 

First Report of Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. 

Proceedings of the Rhode Island Anti-Slavery 
Conventione j 

First Annual Report of the New York Young 
Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. 

Address to the Society of Friends, by Chas. 
Marion. 

Wesley’s Thoughts on slavery. 

Address to the General Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal church. 

Fruits of Colonization. 

Evils and Cure of Slavery. 

Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery. 

Juvenile Peoms. ; 

Childs Oration. 

The Abolitionist. 

An account of the interviews between a com- 

mittee of the Mass. Anti-Slavery Socicty, 

and the committee of the Législature. 

Anti-Slavery Catechism by Mrs, Childs. 

Narative of Amos Dresser. 

Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, by 

a committee from the Synod of Kentucky. 

Substance of ‘Thompson’s Lecture. 

Immediate, not Gradual Emancipation. 

Forten’s Address, 

Full Statement. 

Productions of Mrs. Maria Stewart. 

Address to the churches, by John Rankin. 

Address to the Females of Ohio, by James A. 

Thome. 


$8 00 


: ENGRAVINGS. 
Shields of Slavery, common paper. 
Shields of Slavery, fine paper. 
Slave Market. 

Southern Ideas of Liberty. 

Views of Slavery. 


Emancipated Family. 

Garrisons Portrait. 

Wilberforce’s Portrait. 

Anti-Slavery Handkerchiefs. 

Anti-Slavery Letter Paper, Cards, Medals &c. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
Lutporters & Dealers 


IN 
HARDWARA AND OGUTPLERY, 


IN ALL ITS VARIETIES, 


WO. 18, MAIN STREET, 
CINCINNATI. 


A. KELLOGG, 
Furniture Auction House, 
Fifth street, between Main and Walnut. 


ANTESLAVERY OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
223, Arch Street, between 6th and 7th streets. 
B. S. JONES, Agent. 


J. FAULKNER, 
MANvFACTURER and dealer in Corpacr and T'wix¥, 
West Fourth street, near Main. 


76 
06 











Cin. June 10, 1836. 





whole number of marriage licenses in that county 
within the last two or three years, one fourth only, 
says that paper, could write their names.—ZBoston 





publish yourexecrations of a doctrine so entirely at 


Daily Ti 


EDWARD PATTERSON. 
Casinet Maker, Walnut, between Third and Fourth 





Streets, 





